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SCEATTAS FOUND AT THE IRON-AGE HILL FORT 
OF WALBURY CAMP, BERKSHIRE 


D. M. METCALF 

The recorded finds of sceattas from Hampshire and the adjoining areas are heavily 
concentrated in and around Southampton, where there was a very active trading 
emporium, and a currency supplied by a local mint in the second quarter of the eighth 
century. 1 Northwards, it has seemed until recently that there was an almost ‘empty 
quarter’ on the map. The recorded sceatta finds were very few until one reached the 
Thames at Abingdon, Dorchester-on-Thames, and Oxford. Those from the intervening 
area can still be counted on the fingers of one hand: there is one from ‘near Marl- 
borough’, another from Clatford (just on the western outskirts of Marlborough), 
a third probably from Old Sarum, and two, one doubtfully a sceat, from Winchester. 2 
Since the total number of provenanced sceattas for the whole of England exceeds 200, 
not counting the Aston Rowant hoard, nor the eighty or so finds from Southampton, 
the ‘Wessex’ tally is surprisingly small. It is in any case remarkable that two specimens 
should have been found quite by chance and separately, in 1972 and 1974, at Walbury 
Camp, some seven miles south-west of Newbury, Berkshire. 

As this locality is roughly half-way between Southampton and Oxford, and is some 
miles from any village or hamlet, in a very bare and exposed situation, the question 
comes to mind whether the coins found there might not have been lost by travellers 
making the north-south journey (or vice versa) — especially as one of the recent finds is 
of a type (BMC Type 42) which has been recorded at Southampton and also near 
Oxford, but nowhere else in England except Reculver (Thanet). There is, however, 
no major or obvious north-south route which would have passed through or near the 
hill fort. 3 

Another possibility is that the loss of the coins might be connected with some brief 
phase of reuse of the hill fort for military purposes in the eighth century. There is a good 
deal of scattered evidence for the reuse of various hill forts in the time of Offa, 4 and 

1 P. V. Addyman and D. H. Hill, ‘Saxon Southamp- his discovery that what seems to be the selfsame coin 
ton: a Review of the Evidence, 1', Proceedings of the is now in the Salisbury and South Wiltshire Museum. 
Hampshire Field Club, xxv (196S), pp. 61-93. For the Clatford find, see Marlborough College Natural 

• C. H. V. Sutherland, ‘Anglo-Saxon Sceattas in History Society Report, xxxix (1891), p. 1 14 and pi. ii, 5. 
England : Their Origin, Chronology, and Distribution’, There is a 'porcupine' from the recent excavations at 
AT' 1942, pp. 42-70, with map. The two coins listed Winchester. 

there from Marlborough are probably one and the 3 II. W. Timperlcy and E. Brill, Ancient Trackways 
same. I have been unable to locate the Roach Smith of Wessex, 1965 makes a very thorough survey, and 
drawing of the Winchester find. A more up-to-date summarizes the findings of C. Burnc, 'Old Track from 
map, but without check-list, appears in D. M. Mel- Walbury Camp to Tidbury Ring’, Papers and Pro- 
calf, ‘The “Bird and Branch" Sceattas in the Light of readings of the Hampshire Field Club and Archaco- 
a Find from Abingdon', Oxoniensia, xxxvii (1972), logical Society, viii (191 7), pp. 104-6. 
pp. 51-65. Old Sarum should be added, for which see 4 t am indebted to Dr. David Hill who pointed this 
[E. Lcdwich], AntUpdtates Sarisbitrienses. 1771 . out to me. For details see his forthcoming book on the 
part I, p. 15. I am indebted to Mr. H. de S. Short! for subject. 

4!>S0 c 75 0 
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Walbury is an obvious stronghold in the area contested between Wessex and Mercia at 
the date to which the coins belong. Stenton wrote that in 735, the traditional date of 
St. Frideswide’s death [and very close to the date of both the recent sceatta finds], 

the land on each side of the Thames at Oxford seems to have been under the direct rule of /Ethelbald 
. . . During the next 100 years every powerful West Saxon king asserted a claim to this territory, but 
the Mercian kings more than held their ground until their dynasty came to an end, and it was not 
until the middle of the ninth century that the dcbateable land was finally divided between them, 
Berkshire and northern Wiltshire becoming West Saxon, and the plain of central Oxfordshire 
remaining Mercian. 1 

The second of the recent sceatta finds is of a type (5A/CType41b) which has also been 
recorded from other hill forts — a distribution which may be merely a matter of chance, 
but which is certainly intriguing in the context of a possibly military use of one sort or 
another. 

To bring the topography down to a more local scale: Walbury Camp lies about six 
miles east of Bedwyn, a place which is described in the Abingdon Chronicle as the 
‘metropolis’ of a West Saxon ruler Cissa, whom the Abingdon monks knew as the 
uncle of their founder and first abbot. Stenton has shown that Cissa is likely to have 
been a sub-regulus in Wessex in the late seventh or early eighth century. He is recorded 
as having built a defensive earthwork, which is, no doubt, the Bedwyn Dyke visible 
today, stretching for 14-2 miles across the Harandene valley and protecting Bedwyn 
from incursions from the north-east. 2 

Walbury Camp is an exceptionally large hill fort, some 1,700 feet (500 m.) by 2,100 feet 
(600 m.) in extent, defining an area of 72 aeres (29 hectares) within its ramparts. Jt is 
on the crest of the downs, at the highest point in southern England, 959 feet (292 m.) 
above ordnance datum. The Inkpen or North Flampshire Ridgeway runs through the 
camp from east to west. Until a nineteenth-century boundary adjustment, the county 
boundary between Hampshire and Berkshire followed the same line, bisecting the hill 
fort. (County boundaries used to run through the middle of other hill forts similarly.) 
Stevens, in his Parochial History of St. Mary Bourne (1888), asserts that the trackway 
‘has been for centuries used by drovers with their flocks travelling from the west of 
England’. In comment upon this, it should be said that many of the drove roads are 
relatively modern, e.g. they were used from the seventeenth century only. The length 
of folk-memory can be exaggerated, and from that point of view the eighth century is 
an immensely remote period. Nevertheless, Stevens’s information is suggestive of a 
third possible explanation for the finding of coins at so isolated a spot as Walbury 
Camp. There are other modern instances in Wessex, in particular Yarnbury Castle 
(between Warminster and Amesbury) of the use of chalk forts for regular sheep fairs. 3 
Their value would be obvious as a stopping place in a journey along the ridgeway, 
where the sheep could be folded or kept safely together — and the ramparts would afford 
some degree of protection against the keen winds that blow across the downs at night. 

1 F. M. Stenton, ‘St. Frideswide and her Times’, 2 A. and C. Fox, ‘Wansdyke Reconsidered’, 
Oxoniensia, i ( 1 936), pp. 103-12, reprinted in Prepara- Archaeological Journal , cxv (1958), pp. 1-48, at 
tory to Anglo-Saxon England (ed. D. M. Stenton) pp. 18-20, and references cited there. 

(1970), pp. 224-33, at pp.229-31, and id., ‘TheSuprem- 2 Yarnbury Castle sheep fair is described in 

acy of the Mercian Kings’, ibid., pp. 48-66, at pp. 52-4. W. H. Hudson, A Shepherd's Life, 1910,ch.xix. 
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Walbury Camp, like most other hill forts, has not been systematically excavated. 1 
Even if it had, any archaeological traces whether of military or agricultural use in the 
eighth century might be expected to be sparse and difficult to recover. The evidence of 
the coin finds thus unfortunately stands very much on its own. 

It remains to be seen whether the two coins found in 1972 and 1974 are strays from 
a hoard. Meanwhile, the exact findspot of the two coins is being withheld, in order to 
minimize the risk of illicit ‘treasure-hunting’. 

The first find was published in the CBA Archaeological Review for 1972. 2 It is of Type 
41b. From the information supplied by the finder, the coin's exact findspot is reliably 
known: it appears to have been picked up on the surface within a few yards of the line 
of the ridgeway. 3 

The coin (PI. I, 3) shows on one side a mythical creature with head turned back. 
This is part of the stock of Germanic art-motifs of the dark ages, and Satin has written 
in detail about its religious significance. 4 On the other side are two standing figures 
holding crosses, in what is very probably Christian political symbolism. Type 41b is 
certainly English, rather than Frisian or Merovingian, and it was minted in the second 
quarter of the eighth century. Its designs were widely copied and imitated, and speci- 
mens of derivative style have been found, for example, in Thanet, at Whitby, and in the 
Low Countries. But the Walbury Camp specimen is in the best official style. Its weight 
is 1T8 g./18\2 gr. The issuing authority is unknown: there are one or two hints — no 
more than that — pointing to a West Saxon origin. These will be set in perspective below, 
in the context of a thorough survey of Type 41b. 

The second Walbury Camp sceat was discovered, fortunately, by an experienced 
archaeologist and was promptly reported to the South Hampshire Archaeological Rescue 
Group. It was picked up on the surface of the chalk in August 1974 at what appears to 
be the same spot as the first coin. 5 It is of .BMC Type 42, and shows on one side (not very 
distinctly, because of weathering) a draped, wreathed bust facing right, and in front of 
the face a falcon on a perch. The reverse shows a dog or wolf, with a plant of some kind 
behind. The animal seems to be biting a berry from the plant. Again, the coin is certainly 
English, and its style places it firmly as part of an official series. Other provenances for 
the style suggest a more easterly source — probably east Kent. The coin (PI. I, A) weighs 
0-99 g./15-3 gr., which is close to the average for Type 42, 6 in spite of being chipped. 

1 M. Aylwin Cotton, ‘Berkshire Hill Forts’, Berk- (Inkpen), Berkshire’, South Hampshire Archaeological 

shire Archaeological Journal, lx (1962), pp. 30-52. Rescue Group Newsletter, no. 13, 1975, pp. 5-6. I am 

3 CBA Group XII (Wessex) and Group XIII (South indebted to Mr. Turner for allowing me to study and 
West). Archaeological Review for 1972, p. 48. write about the coin, and for a great deal of stimu- 

3 I am indebted to Mr. A. M. Burchard, Keeper of lating and fruitful discussion of the topography. I must 
Archaeology in the Hampshire County Museums also thank Mrs. Sylvia Bremncr, Secretary of the 
Service, who kindly made the coin and its documenta- South Hampshire Archaeological Rescue Group, who 
tion available for study. made the preliminary identification of the coin, and 

1 E. Salin, La Civilisation merovingienne cl'apr&s les carefully cleaned it, using the SHARG conservation 
sepultures , les textes, et le laboratoire, iv, 1959, facilities. Thanks are due, too, to Mr. David Hinton, 
pp. 209-22 discusses the widespread occurrence of of the University of Southampton; the authorities of 
‘le monstre regardant en arriere’, which he describes Reading Museum; and Mr. S. E. Rigold and other 
as a ‘griffon-lion aux pattes griffues (la patteanterieure members of the staff of the Inspectorate of Ancient 
ramenee vers le ventre, pose que nous retrouvons sur Monuments, for their friendly help, 
les figurations sarmates)'; the griffin is an animal of the * D. M. Metcalf and D. R. Walker, ‘The "Wolf” 
sun, and the turning away is a religious gesture. Sceattas’, BNJ xxxvi (1967), pp. 11-28. 

5 P. A. Turner, ‘Saxon Silver Sceat: Walbury 
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One obvious line of inquiry suggested by the Walbury Camp finds is to ask whether 
there are any other sceattas from the vicinity of hill forts, or found along the ancient 
trackways across the chalk and limestone downlands which for so long remained in use 
as the ‘green roads of England’. There is ample evidence from charters for the use of 
‘green ways’ and ‘ridge ways’ in Anglo-Saxon times. Boundaries were defined by means 
of them: ‘on thane Grenan Weg’; ‘on thone Hricg Weg’; and so forth. There are in 
fact very few sceatta finds which can be associated with the trackways, and they are 
peripheral to the monetary problems of the period, in the sense that the circulation of 
coinage in the eighth century was linked primarily to the cross-channel trade, with its 
main centres in east Kent, London, and Southampton (Hamwih). 

The Crondall hoard of thrymsas was found close to the line of the Pilgrim Way, near 
a small circular fort called ‘Caesar’s Camp’. It is on the direct route to and from the 
North Downs. 1 The Aston Rowant hoard of sceattas 2 was found on the steep slope of 
the Chilterns just off the Icknield Way, although not near a hill fort. 

Old Sarum, which is the findspot of another coin of Type 41b, is of course a large fort, 
and has a history of use in medieval times probably going back to the ninth century, 
for the Monasticon records that it was a favourite resort of king Ecgbeorht of Wessex. 
Ledwich records the finding of a sceat there, in his Antiquitates Sarisburienses (1771), 
which from the illustration is obviously of Type 41b. A difficulty, however, is that the 
line-drawing seems not to have been made from the local find, but rather to have been 
reproduced from the almost identical drawing in Battely’s Antiquitates Rutupinae 
(1745). The coin now in the Salisbury Museum (PI. I, 5), which may well be the Old 
Sarum find, was in the cabinet of Dr. H. P. Blackmore, a well-knowm local collector, as 
long as a hundred years ago. It is therefore very likely that it is, at the least, a local find. 3 

At Totternhoe, on the downs near Dunstable, yet another sceat of Type 41 b w'as found, 
in 1971 (PI. II, 14). The Ridgeway here crosses the Icknield Way and, after continuing 
for two miles as a green road along a promontory of the chalk, and passing the smaller 
plateau fort of Maiden Bowser, reaches the great camp of Totternhoe, most of which 
has now been destroyed by quarrying.' 1 

The recent Portishead find, 3 from the Bristol Channel coast, lies further west than 
almost any other sceatta provenance, and one may note that the Wansdyke reaches the 
sea near Portishead. 6 

Other finds have not been so accurately described, and it is therefore all the more 
uncertain whether their proximity to trackways is a matter of coincidence. The Pyc- 
combe find, for example, comes from a little village six miles north of Brighton (whereas 
most other finds from Sussex are coastal). 7 Again, one may note that the ridgeway 
climbs up to the downs by way of Pyecombe Golf Links. 8 But since there is no record 
of where precisely in Pyecombe the find was made, the connection remains speculative. 

1 R. Hippisley Cox, The Green Roads of England, gical Society of Dunstable, for the readiness with which 
1923, p. 1 10. he made the coin available for study. 

- J. P. C. Kent, in Oxoniensia, xxxvii (1972), 6 L. V. Grinsell, ‘A Sceatta from Portishead, Somer- 

pp. 243-4. set’, BNJ xl (1970), pp. 163 f. 

3 I am indebted to Mr. H. de S. Shortt, who kindly • Cox, op. cit., p. 16. 

told me the results of his researches into the Old 7 Sutherland, op. cit. The Dale Hill find of 1947 

Sarum find-record and the Salisbury specimen. (Cunobetin, xii, 1966, p. 28: coin in Brighton Museum) 

4 Medieval Archaeology, xvi (1972), p. 148: Cox, is also from the outskirts of Pyecombe. 

op. cit., pp. 162-5. I am most grateful to Mr. C. L. 8 Cox, op. cit., p. 130. 

Matthews, Site Director of the Manshead Archaeolo- 
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The style of the Walbury Camp and ‘Old Sarum’ specimens is indisputably the same, 
whereas that from Totternhoe is slightly different and shows affinities with a pair of 
die-linked coins from Richborough and Cimiez, with a Reculver find, and with an 
eighteenth-century Thanet find. This still very short list of provenances prompts the 
question whether there may not be a geographical pattern in the finds, the ‘Walbury’ 
style (PI. I, 1-5) tending to show a westerly or ‘Wessex’ distribution, in contrast with an 
essentially east Kentish distribution of coins of Type 41b in more variable styles, and of 
Types 41a and 41b/41a (PI. I, 8-12, and IT, 14-20). The hypothesis might be made 
stronger by even one or two additions to the list of findspots, and it is gratifying, there- 
fore, that another recent specimen of Type 41b, found at Reculver in 1969, and published 
without illustration or details of weight, 1 should have been rescued from oblivion. The 
location of the coin was unknown, as explained in a letter from the secretary of the Kent 
Archaeological Rescue Unit : ‘We are very sorry to inform you that Mr Bateman sold the 
coin — as you can imagine we tried our hardest to persuade him not to do this . . . Mr 
Bateman has since moved from Reculver and we do not know his whereabouts.’ There 
the sorry tale might have ended, if it had not been for the vigilance of Mr. Rigold, who 
had made casts of the coin when it was submitted to him for identification, from which 
one can establish that it turned up again in 1974 (unprovenanced) in the collection of 
Dr. Brian Bird of Cleveland, Ohio. 

If there is a moral to be draw'n, it is that both the provenance and the style of every 
sceatta find deserve to be recorded as fully as possible. A BMC type is an insufficient 
description, in a series in which copying was rife. The correct numismatic interpretation 
of a coin will often depend on an assessment of its style, weight, and alloy; and similarly 
its correct historical interpretation may eventually depend on its topographical context. 
Where a coin's possible association with an ancient trackw'ay or camp is in question 
one wishes to know where it was found to the nearest few yards, not to within a mile or 
so. To be told ‘near Marlborough’, or even ‘near Clatford’ is merely tantalizing. And 
the local topography of eighth-century finds — both sceattas and coins of Offa — from 
the Dunstablc-Tottcrnhoc-Houghton Regis area might well turn out to be suggestive 
of ways in which coinage was then being used. 

To return to the Walbury Camp finds: little need be said about the specimen of Type 
42, since a miniature corpus of that type has already been published. 2 There are two main 
obverse varieties within the type, namely one with a cross in front of the bust, and one 
with a falcon. There is also a variant with a ( ?)flower in front of the bust ( SCBI Copen- 
hagen 44). The Walbury Camp find has a falcon, but the obverse is close in style to the 
cross variety, the head being smalt and high on the flan, with large ties to the wreath 
(cf. Walker and Metcalf 1 6). The drapery of the bust is matched on W-M 24. One may 
also compare a coin in the British Museum (Barnett bequest 273, 15-0 gr.) (PI. I, B). 
The reverse has a tree not exactly matched on any of the listed specimens, but which 
may be compared with W-M 24-5. W-M 25 has now been republished as SCBI Mack 
353; and Mack 354 (from the same dies as W-M 19) should be added to the list. 

Interpreting the style of Type 41b is a more delicate task, to which we must now turn. 
The problem is to identify the original (and by implication official) issues among a 
welter of imitations, forgeries, ‘design-borrowings’, etc., some of which are palpably 
inferior and will occasion no dispute (PI. II, 21-5). Others are so close to the originals, 
1 Kent Archaeological Review, no. 17 (1969), p. 15. 1 Metcalf and Walker, op. cit. 
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and of good weight, that one’s view of them can hardly escape being subjective. On 
the assumption that the official series was struck in some quantity, one will look in 
the first instance for a group of very similar dies with the criteria of quality and consis- 
tency. There are three varieties which are each the nucleus or starting-point for a little 
run of coins, and a fourth (4 1 b/4 1 a) which seems to be merely a group of eclectic 
imitations. They have been classified 1 as: 

BMC 41b. Two standing figures, facing forward. (PI. I, 3.) 

BMC 41a. Two standing figures, facing each other. (PI. I, C.) 

Hill 41 b, '41a. Two standing facing figures, but with heads turned towards each other. (PI. I, D.) 

BMC 40. One standing figure, facing forward. (PI. TT, F-G.) 


The monster on the obverse of these varieties is in each case fairly distinct in style 
(which suggests that they are essentially separate in terms of minting — either in time or 
place). In particular, the beast of Type 40 is very consistent and simplified, having lost 
its foreleg and crest. The obverses of 41a and 4 lb/41 a show no overlap of style with the 
better specimens of 41b, but there are close links between an imitative 41b and a 41b/ 
41a (see nos. 18-19 in the Catalogue below). 

Arguments concerning the derivation of one design from another can be treacherous, 
and, while it seems very probable that Type 40 is derivative from 41b, because of the 
loss of the foreleg and the simplification of the toes into a mere pattern, there is no need 
to enter upon the question of the priority or otherwise of the Frisian BMC Type 31, 
which uses the same ‘monster looking over its shoulder’. The Frisian type enjoyed a 
considerable vogue in Scandinavia, as five recent finds from Dankirke and eight from 
Ribe help to show, and it was copied in the much later ‘Hedeby’ coinage. 2 It is interest- 
ing, to see, here as elsewhere, that certain elements in the design were evidently regarded 
by the die-cutters as essential — even though their significance is unknown to us at the 
present day. The boat-like curve within which the man stands, on some of the ‘London’ 
and the ‘bird and branch’ sceattas, is a case in point, On Type 41 one should note the 
long crest or comb hanging down at the back of the monster’s head. It appears also in 
the Frisian and Scandinavian versions; and it even survives, quite inappropriately and 
as a tell-tale sign of borrowing, when the griffin’s head has been replaced by that of a 
WOlf (PI. II, 2l). 

Hoards offer few clues to dating. A derivative specimen of Type 41b occurred in the 
Morel-Fatio collection with a presumed Cimiez provenance. 3 The Cimiez hoard has 
been variously dated to c. 737 or 741, which is too late to provide a significant terminus 
for Type 41b. 4 An imitative coin in the Hallum hoard (‘734 or soon after’) mules two 
standing figures with a ‘porcupine’ obverse; 5 but it may well derive from the Frisian 
BMC Type 30 rather than from Type 41b. 

1 In BMC, and, in continuation and with the same 
system of numbering, in P. V. Hill, ‘Uncatalogued 
Sceattas in the National and other Collections’, NC 
1953, pp. 92-114. 

2 K. Bendixen.’The First Merovingian Coin-treasure 
from Denmark’, Medieval Scandinavia, vii (1974), 

pp. 85-101. For the dating of the Hedeby type, see M. 

Dolley and T. Talvio, ‘An Unpublished Hoard- 

provenance for the Ninth-century Coinage of Hedeby’, 


NC 1974, pp. 190-2. 

3 It is thought that there were a few intrusive coins 
in the collection, and one cannot be certain of the 
provenance in any particular case. 

4 For references and a discussion, see Walker and 
Metcalf, op. cil. 

s Dirks, pi. C, 13. A photographic illustration of the 
same coin is published by Hill in JMP xli (1954), 
pi. i, 16. 
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No specimens of Type 41 have been chemically analysed. The Hemel Hempstead 
specimen of Type 40 was found to contain between 62 and 74 per cent silver. This shows 
that it belongs early in the Secondary Phase (c. 730 onwards) — as indeed the negative 
evidence of hoards from the Primary Phase already suggests. The alloy is still much 
better than that of many coins in the ‘London’ series. 1 If Type 40 derives from Type 41, 
the latter must be even earlier. The silver contents of the two types may be expected 
eventually to throw some additional light on their dating and classification. 

All four varieties of Types 40 and 41 are presumably English, and the provenances 
for them (including imitative ‘mules’, e.g. from Whitby) are widespread. But they have 
not been found in the Low Countries. The question whether the different varieties 
are localized can be answered only tentatively, because there are too few finds, and of 
those few, some are incomplete, there being no photograph of the coin to show its 
style. The only find in the check-list which is definitely of Type 40 is from Hemel Hemp- 
stead. 2 To this should now be added a specimen dug up in a hop ground near Canter- 
bury in or before 1747, and also an imitative Type 40 probably from the Isle of Thanet 
(see Appendix). A crude imitative Type 41 b/41 a has been found at London, 3 and one 
if not two of the Battely coins from Reculvcr (PI. I, D-E) are of the same variety. 
From the same source there is a fine specimen of Type 41a (PI. I, C). 4 The provenances 
for Type 41b have been enumerated above. 

A dual distribution-pattern appears to be characteristic of several of the sceatta 
types. On the one hand, there are numerous finds from the ports of the Wantsum 
Channel in east Kent, and then there are others from a more westerly or northerly 
district — for example, ‘wolf’ sceattas and related types from the area around Oxford— 
but with few or no finds of those particular types recorded from the intervening regions. 
This suggests that a local use of coinage was allied to a long-distance trade for which it 
was necessary to travel to the Channel ports. 

But the picture which has emerged from a survey of Types 40 and 41 is more complex. 
There seem to be two main stylistic groups of Type 41b, one of which is, on the available 
evidence, western, and the other eastern. It has been suggested elsewhere that the ‘wolf’ 
and ‘bird and branch’ sceattas can be divided into western and eastern groups, the use of 
the same design at two different mints and in different combinations elsewhere (e.g. 
at Southampton) hinting at a monetary agreement between the issuing authorities. 5 
It is too soon to say whether a similar arrangement may be detected in Type 41b, or 
whether the two main styles should be conflated into a single sequence. Types 41a and 
41 b/41 a are much more imitative in character and have so far been recorded only with 
easterly provenances. Type 40 has more the appearance of a substantive type, and one 
might guess at a ‘Middle Anglian' origin. 

The weights of the coins are too few and scattered to support any firm conclusions, 
but they hint at metrological differences between the main groupings, the ‘eastern’ dies 
of 41b being noticeably heavy and regular in weight: 


1 D. M. Metcalf, J. M. Merrick, and L. K. Ham- 
blin, Studies in the Composition of Early Medieval 
Coins (Minerva Numismatic Handbooks, II!), 1968, 
pp. 26 and 45; and ibid., analyses of the ‘London’ 
series. 

2 See the Appendix for comments on the other 


alleged provenances of the type. 

3 C. Roach Smith, Collectanea Antiqua, pi. xliv, 6. 
* SCBI Fitzwilliam 264-5, and 263, reproduced 
here from direct photographs. 

6 This is discussed in Metcalf, op. cit., Oxoniensia, 
1972. 
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41b (‘western) 18-2, 17-8, 15-3, 13-3, 12-9 (worn). 

— (‘eastern’) 19-6, 19-5, 19 1, 18 5, 17-5, 170, 15-5. 

— (rosettes) 18-8, 17-3, 16-1. 

— (more obvious imitations) 20-2, 17-7, 16-6, 1ST. 

The coins themselves offer certain clues when the design is blundered through having 
been misunderstood — and when the blunder on one die is repeated on another, or even 
is accepted and becomes part of the regular design. Thus, the standing cross held between 
the two figures quickly loses its staff, and in its place the men’s arms become elongated, 
reaching to ground level. This seems to be a case of stylistic devolution, and if so it is an 
important fixed point for the whole scheme of classification. One cannot be absolutely 
certain that the standing cross is not a logical and later ‘improvement’, and that the 
sequence should not accordingly be reversed; but the coins which mark the change 
(nos. 1-4 below) are part of a group of consistently high quality, and show other signs 
of being early. Those that have been interpreted as the earliest are unusually worn. 

The monster's head is round, with a large, centrally placed eye. Its griffin’s beak is 
longer at the top than the bottom. In an interesting example of imitation (PI. II, 21) 
(SCBI Hunter 123, Type 4 1 b/4 1 a) the griffin's head is replaced by a wolf’s head, copied 
one may suppose from the ‘wolf’ sceattas. (And the criss-cross hatching on the torso of 
one of the standing figures on this coin suggests a link with the London series.) In the 
regular design, the foreleg of the monster is turned back under the body, and the toes 
point upwards towards the belly. These details are a source of confusion in several of the 
imitations. 

The tip of the tail also betrays the die-cutter’s uncertainty. The tail should end in a 
bold dot or a group of bold dots, contrasting with the finer dots which outline tire body 
and neck. Through lack of space, these two elements in the design sometimes tend to 
merge together. In one little sequence of die-related coins a curved line of dots around 
the angle of the neck combines with the tip of the tail to suggest a rosette. On a die- 
linked reverse (PI. II, 17-18) the rosette has been transferred to the space behind the 
neck. One wonders whether there is any connection with other imitative sceattas 
incorporating rosettes, such as SCBI Hunter 91. It is debatable whether all the coins 
of Type 41 in question are by the same hand, but if they were, they would serve to link 
a crude 4 1 b/41 a obverse with the Totternhoe find, and would confirm that the little 
group to w'hich the latter belongs is imitative. 

With such clues as these for guidance, the coins should be studied one by one and in an 
empirical spirit. There are no hard and fast criteria such as would apply tlnoughout the 
series. Close similarities of style constitute an argument that coins belong closely to- 
gether in terms of their die-cutting. Differences of style, on the other hand, do not 
necessarily prove the opposite, as has been well shown by Stewart. 1 And positive evi- 
dence of the proximity of very different styles is adduced by at least one of the die- 
links catalogued below (nos. 10-1 1), between a coin from the Cimiez hoard, and another 
from Rich borough. Metrology may eventually help to show that two groups of sceattas 
of the same type but of divergent style are in fact separate, but provenances may be 
expected to remain the sovereign proof. Not enough specimens of Type 41b are at 
present available to deploy either argument fully. 

The following list of specimens should be studied in conjunction with the illustrations 
1 I. Stewart, ‘Style in Medieval Coinage’, NC 1969, pp. 269-89. 
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on PI. I— II. The notes are intended to draw attention to significant details rather than to 
describe the designs fully. The illustrated coins are marked by an asterisk. 

*1. — . L. A. Lawrence collection (casts in Ashmolean Museum). Obv. High relief. 
Faces with prominent eyes. Both figures hold a central staff, on which a cross is 
superimposed at shoulder level. They also hold similar crosses on staffs to left and 
right. Pleated or divided skirts (military dress?). Feet shown as dots joined to a 
base-line. Rev. The dots outlining the monster’s body are few and large. The crest 
ends, perhaps, in two dots. 

*2. 12-9/0-84 (worn). BM, ex Barnett 271. Obv. Very similar to no. 1. Rev. From the 
same die as no. 1. The tail seems to end with a finely engraved < around the dotted 
end. 

*3. 18-2/1 -18. Walbury Camp, 1972. Hampshire County Museums Service. Obv. 
High relief, and prominent eyes, as no. 1. The central staff is omitted, but the 
men’s arms, in the centre of the design, are elongated to ground length. Rev. The 
monster’s crest ends with a line of two or three fine dots. The dotted tip of the tail 
appears as if outlined by an arrowhead of five smaller dots. 

*4. 15-3/0-99. BMC 178 (presented by Dr. Dalton, 1862). Obv. Similar to no. 3, but 
in bolder style. Rev. Diamond of four dots at end of tail. 

*5. — . Salisbury Museum, possibly found at Old Sarum. Obv. Similar. Rev. Crest 
ends in three widely spaced dots. One large dot at end of tail? 

6. — . Spink’s Circular, October 1969, no. 64. Photograph indistinct, but generally 
similar to no. 5. 

*7. 13-3/0-86. SCB1 Hunter 124. Simplified style. By the same hand as nos. 1-6? 

Imitative Coins 

*8. 17-8/1-15. SCBI Hunter 125 (Coats collection). Very close copy, could be part of 
the main series. Smaller and more numerous dots In the outer borders. Obv. 
Similar to no. 3, but central cross is omitted. Central arms elongated to ground 
length. Longer skirts. Rev. Similar to no. 3? Tail ends in a row of dots. 

*9. 19-5/1-26. BMC 175. This is very probably the same coin as one illustrated as no. 5 
on John White’s plate of Nummi Argentei, ‘lately found near and in the Isle of 
Thanet’, which is prefixed as frontispiece to some copies of R. Withy and J. Ryall, 



Twelve Plates of English Silver Coins, 1756. These coins were copied in Camden’s 
Britannia (see NC 1957, 204), from which the accompanying line-block is repro- 
duced. Obv. The figure on the left has long moustaches and beard, on the model 
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of the Frisian type, BMC Type 30. Central arms elongated, as on nos. 3 ff. The 
figure on the right appears to be nimbate, but this is probably not intended. Promi- 
nently pleated skirts. No base-line for the feet. Rev. The line of fine dots continues 
around the monster’s forequarters, i.e. the foreleg is not properly joined to the 
body. The style of the feet is unsure. 

*10. 19*1/1 -24. BM, excavated at Richborough, 1922-3. Obv. Similar to no. 9. Both 
figures are moustached. The central cross is linear and finely drawn. Rev. Triangle 
of three dots at tip of tail. 

11. 1 9-6/1 -27. Bibliotheque Nationa!e,ex Morel-Fatio 330, — Legentilhomme, Cimiez 
70. Obv. Much simplified, ‘match-stick’ figures. Rev. Same die as no. 10. 

*12. 18-5/1 -20. BMC 177 (purchased Mr. Eastwood, 1862). Obv. Small heads, without 
prominent eyes. Longer skirts; thin legs close together. Dots either side of each 
outer cross, arranged symmetrically. Rev. Monster of good style. By the same hand 
as no. 10? (Bold, widely spaced dots in outer border.) 

13. 1 7-0/1*10. SCBI Copenhagen 46 ex Bergsoe, 1877. Obv. Very similar to no. 12. 
Rev. Similar to no. 12. 

*14. 17-5/1-13. Totternhoe, 1971. Manshead Archaeological Society of Dunstable. 
Obv. Near-duplicate of no. 12. Note dots by outer crosses arranged symmetrically. 
Rev. By the same hand as no. 12? Note the detached toe (sexual member?) as 
on no. 10. Four bolder dots at tip of tail merge with a curve of small dots around 
angle of neck, to suggest a rosette. There is an extra line above the tail. Crest ends 
in three dots. 

*15. 15-5/1 -00. Reculver, 1969 (casts in collection of S. E. Rigold). Obv. Near-duplicate 
of no. 14. Rev. Obscure, but cf. no. 20 — the ‘thumb’ toes are reversed. B. Bird 
collection (Glendining, 20 Nov. 1974, 18). 

*16. — . A. Hess, Frankfurt sale cat. 14 June 1922, 309. Obv. Very similar to no. 14. 
Note flat necklines, and all details of shoulders and arms, symmetrical dots, etc. 
Rev. Deep gape, and crest with three dots, as no. 14. 

*17. 17-3/1-12. BM, ex Roach Smith. Obv. Type 41 b/4 la. Crude style. Rev. Several 
features suggest that this may be by the same hand as no. 14, in particular the 
‘rosette’ and the rounded outline of the flank. 

*18. 16-1/1-04. SCBI Mack 350, ex Lawrence 194. Obv. From the same die as no. 17. 
Rev. Rosette behind neck. Recurving tail. 

*19. — . Lockett sale, lot 257a (British Numismatic Society photographs). Obv. Thinner 
figures. Elongated central arms extend below base-line. Group of three dots at 
bases of outer crosses. Rev. By the same hand as no. 18. Note recurving tail, dot 
behind head. 

*20. 18-8/1-22. BMC 176. Obv. Type 41b, otherwise very similar to no. 17. Rev. Laterally 
reversed type, somewhat flatter and more nearly linear than the prototype. The 
tail ends above the beak. The ‘thumb’ toes are reversed. 
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More Obvious Imitations 

*21. 16-6/1 -08. SCBI Hunter 123. Obv. Type 41b/41a. Note cross-hatching on torso. 
Rev. Griffin’s head replaced by wolf’s head — which has, however, a crest ending in 
three dots. 

*22. 20-2/1-3 1 . BM ex Barnett ex Carlyon-Britton 173. Obv. Crude style. Central 
cross. Rev. Laterally reversed type. ‘East Anglian’ style. Crest ends in group of 
four dots. Tail ends above beak. 

23. 15- 1/0-98. SCBI Norweb 61. Obv. Very similar to no. 22. Rev. Exceptionally 
fanciful copy, laterally reversed. Ex Lockett 257b, ex Grantley 719; ex Rashleigh 
33 (authenticity not entirely beyond disputel. 



*24. 1 7*7/1 • 1 5. BMC 179. Obv. Sketchy, linear (Frisian) style. Central cross on long 
staff. Outer crosses replaced by three dots. There is no base-line for the feet. 
Rev. Tail ends in or close to the beak. 

25. — . London find. Roach Smith, Coll. Antiq. pi. xliv, 6. Obv. Type 41b/41a in very 
crude style. Rev. The style is difficult to assess front the drawing. 

Some Related Types 

Type 23a/51. Hill, pi. vi, 17. The monster is laterally reversed. 

Type 31. BM, ex Barnett 260 is perhaps an English copy of this type. The tail ends above 
the beak, cf. no. 20. 

Type 41b, /23e. On the Whitby find (Hill, pi. vi, 20) the monster’s tail ends above the 
beak, cf. no. 20. The general style is much as no. 20. 

Type 51. The obverse of the BM coin is a copy of Type 41 b/4 1 a. Note the feet turned 
sideways. 

Type 57. The monster is in some cases in the same style as Type 40. 

Type 58. SCBI Hunter 112 combines the Southampton type 39 with an imitative 41b— 
note the treatment of the feet, cf. Type 51. 

Type 62. The ‘hound’ is certainly derivative from the monster — note the upturned 
forepaw' and the dots of the crest. 
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APPENDIX 

A SCEAT OF BMC TYPE 40 FOUND NEAR CANTERBURY, AND 

ANOTHER FROM THANET 


The engraving of a sceat reproduced on PI. II, H was originally published in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for 1747, with the following brief explanatory text (p. 322): 
‘Fig. IV. A silver coin of that size dug up in a hop ground near Canterbury' . The coin 
is clearly of BMC Type 40, and, to judge from the drawing, is in the characteristic style 
of that variety. The only certain provenance for the type in Sutherland’s check-list 
(NC 1942) is Hemel Hempstead, 1 and even one addition may therefore be welcomed. 

A second coin was published as no. 19 on John White’s plate of Nummi Argent ei, 
‘lately found near and in the Isle of Thanet’. It has been identified with BMC 171, 2 
but 1 would venture to doubt whether this is correct. Camden’s drawing, reproduced on 
PI. II, J is perhaps not so faithful to the style of the original as is that of the Canterbury 
find, but the irregularities of the outer dotted borders show clearly enough that a different 
specimen is in question. The rows of three dots on each side of the standing figure are 
matched on, for example, SCBI Mack 345 (PI. II, F), But the group of four dots under 
the griffin's beak suggests that this is not the Mack coin. They are an unusual feature, 
most closely matched on BMC 112 (PI. II, K), which may well be from the same die. 
Keary listed this as BMC Type 23a. The close link with a ‘straight’ Type 40 suggests 
that it would be more accurately described as a 23b/40 imitative ‘mule’. 


1 The FramJingham find listed by Sutherland 
appears from the description in the sale catalogue to be 
an East Anglian issue similar to those in the Cam- 
bridge hoard. The Dorchester (Oxon.) find, listed ibid, 
as Type 40/4 lb, is Hill’s 23a var., and is the same coin 
as Lockett 234. Hill, pi. vi, 33, is not from Dorchester, 

but from the Thames. It is from the same dies. The 
Whitby find listed by Sutherland as Type 40 is Hill’s 


Type 4Ib/23e. The Saxby find is cf. SCBI Hunter 127, 
but the provenance is unconfirmed. I am indebted to 
Mr. R. A. Rutland, Keeper of Antiquities in the 
Leicestershire Museums, for checking focal records. 

2 R. H. M. Dolley and J. S. Strudwick, ‘The Pro- 
venances of the Anglo-Saxon Coins Recorded in the 
Two Volumes of the British Museum Catalogue’, 
BNJ xxviii (1955-7), pp. 26-59, at p. 36. 











THE MINT OF WATCHET 


M. A. S. BLACKBURN 
Introduction and historical outline 

Watchet lies on the coast of Somerset between Minehead and Bridgwater at the 
mouth of the river Washford. The modern town is situated around the harbour which 
has a thriving fishing industry. Since the latter half of the nineteenth century it has grown 
in importance as a port for light cargo. The earliest reference we have to Watchet is in 
the Burghal Hidage 1 — a list of thirty defensive burghs drawn up by Edward the Elder 
c. 911-19 — in which Watchet is granted the service of men from 513 hides 2 * to ‘maintain 
and defend’ the wall. The document says that each hide should provide one man and 
that there should be four men for every pole of wall. On this assessment Watchet should 
have had a wall which was approximately 700 yards long and that indicates that Watchet 
was an important defensive settlement by the early tenth century. The Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle :t records s.a. 915 (recte 914): 

In this year a great naval force came over here from the south from Brittany, and two earls, Ohter 
and Hroald, with them . . . they stole inland by night on two occasions — on the one occasion east of 
Watchet, on the other occasion at Porlock. Then on both occasions they were attacked, so that few 
of them got away — only those who could swim out to the ships. 

In a charter 4 dated 962 Eadgar granted to Abingdon Abbey ‘a vineyard at Watchet 
(OE. Waecet), assessed with its vinedressers and the countryside pertaining to it that 
lies all around its boundaries . . 

The Chronicle records two further raids which are of some importance since they lie 
within the early years of the mint’s history and have been associated with the removal of 
a die from Watchet. The first of these is s.a. 988 (or 987 according to MSS. E and F): 

In this year Watchet was ravaged; and Goda, the Devonshire thegn, was killed and many fell with 
him. 

The second mention is s.a. 997: 

In this year the Danish army went round Devon into the mouth of the Severn and ravaged there, 
both in Cornwall, in Wales, and in Devon. And they landed at Watchet and did much damage there, 
burning and slaying; and after that they turned back round Land's End to the southern side . . . and 
went inland until they reached Lydford, burning and slaying everything they came across. 

The entry in the Domesday survey is at first surprising for Watchet is gelded for only 
one virgate of land, being half a carucate, and is recorded as having a full team of oxen, 
one slave, one border, and a mill. Ts it possible that this town, which we know was a 
burgh in the early tenth century, and was mentioned twice as having been the subject of 

1 A. J. Robertson, The Anglo-Saxon Charters, cates some corruption of the document. 

Cambridge. 1956. p. 494. •' The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , trans. D. Whitclock, 

2 H. R. Loyn. Anglo-Saxon England and the Nor- London, 1961. 

man Conquests, London, 1962, p. 136. suggests that 1 Caritdarinni Saxoiiicurn, cd. W. dc G. Birch, 
the attribution of 513 hides to Watchet, which makes London. 1885-93, no. 1094. 

it larger than either Hastings or Southampton, indi- 



specific raids, could have dwindled to such a small hamlet by 1086 and yet still have 
remained a mint town? Mr. D. H. Hill in personal correspondence writes: 

The Domesday reference is a trap. The borough is not entered and the Domesday reference is simply 
to a very small manor within the parish of St. Decumen probably represented by that small manor 
known from thirteenth century sources to have existed immediately to the east of the town in the area 
of Helwell Bay. 

The site of the medieval settlement is uncertain, very little archaeological work has 
been carried out in the area, and no Saxon occupation has been found. The defensive 
burgh may have been situated at Dawes Castle, a fortified enclosure of unknown date, 
on the very eroded cliff immediately to the west of Watchet. 1 The later Saxon and 
Norman settlement was probably situated in the valley around the parish church of St. 
Decumen three-quarters of a mile inland from the sea. In a late tenth century source 
the name Wececlport is used, 2 which emphasizes Watchet’s importance as a market 
centre rather than a sea port and may possibly have been used to distinguish the valley 
site on the River Washford from the defensive burgh if these were indeed separate. 
In the later period, as the harbour grew in importance, the settlement slipped down to 
the site which the present town occupies by the sea. 

Metrology of the Watchet coins 

In the great reform near the end of his reign Eadgar instituted a periodic system of 
coinage whereby the type was changed at regular intervals and people had to hand in 
their old coins in exchange for new, paying a minting tax to the state. It has been shown 
by a statistical analysis of their weights that many of the types were struck to a number 
of different weight standards 3 * and Dr. Petersson has demonstrated 1 on a theoretical 
basis how the state could benefit from a progressive lowering of the standard during a 
type, thereby maintaining the incentive for people to bring in their old coin and bullion 
to be struck throughout the validity period of the type. 

The presumption is that the weight standard fell within a type, and that therefore the 
heavier coins should in general be earlier than the lighter ones. 5 It must be remembered 
that they could not, and perhaps did not desire, to make the coins of exact weight; a 
divergence of up to about T5 grains (OT g.) from the standard was acceptable. Analyses 
have hitherto been carried out on a statistical basis using a large sample of coins, but 
it is of interest to note that the general patterns which appear from these surveys can 
also be seen in material related by die-links. 

At a ‘one moneyer’ mint where the moneyer was producing coins more or less con- 
tinuously, one would expect him to have worn out a die completely before obtaining a 
new one and thus coins struck from different dies should be from sequential periods. 

1 D. H. Hill of Manchester University informs me are invaluable and I have drawn extensively on them, 
that he dug a trial trench on Dawes Castle and found His regional distributions (Tables 1-38) often reveal 
some sort of defensive work but no dating evidence, more than the histograms (Figs. 1-16). 

2 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle s.a. 987, MS. E; s.a. 988, 1 Op. cit., pp. 29-53. 

MS. C; s.a. 997, MS. E. Washford (OE. Wecedforda) 5 Towards the end of some types there may have 
is situated three miles up stream from Watchet. been an increase in weight standard, as Mr. Lyon 

3 V, J. Butler (Smart), ‘The Metrology of the Late has demonstrated in /Ethelred's Long Cross type 

Anglo-Saxon Penny’, Anglo-Saxon Coins, ed. M. (C. S. S. Lyon, ‘Variations in Currency in Late Anglo- 
Dolley, London, 1961, pp. 211-14; H. B. A. Petersson, Saxon England’, in Mints Dies and Currency, ed. 

Anglo-Saxon Currency, Lund, 1969. Petcrsson’s data R. A. G. Carson, London, 1971, p. 101). 
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Table I shows the distribution of thirty Longcross coins of Watchet struck from four 
obverse and six reverse dies. 1 Petcrsson's histogram of Longcross shows two maxima 
corresponding to standards of approximately T7 g. and 145 g. (26-2 gr. and 224 gr.), 



TAHLE I 

Analysis of /E the l re cl's Longcross Type of Watchet ( weight standards drawn from 
Petersson's Anglo-Saxon Currency, Table 18) 

and if his regional breakdowns of Longcross arc plowed a third peak corresponding 
to about 1 45 g. (20-9 gr.) can be seen. The Watchet material similarly exhibits these 
maxima, and satisfies the theory that the dies were used sequentially. Die combinations 
Aa and Ab were used to strike coins to the heavy standard, and it was during the life of 
die combination Ab that the first reduction occurred. The middle standard was used to 
strike coins from die combinations Ab, Be, and Bd, and it was probably during the use 
of the latter combination that the weight standard w'as again lowered : die combinations 
Bd, Cd, and Ce w'ere used to strike the lowest standard. The coins of Df the style of 

1 Eight further specimens recorded since the table was drawn up confirm the pattern but extend the range 
of Be to 24 2 gr., and Ce to 21 -3 gr. 
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which is unusual, do not fit into the pattern, and I have expressed doubts about the 
origin of these coins elsewhere. 1 Similar patterns appear in the other substantive types, 
although less perspicuously. The weights of the six known Last Small Cross coins of 
Watchet suggest an apparent randomness in striking over a wide range (Aa: 1-78 g., 
1-71 g., T28 g.; Ab: TIOg., 1-06 g., 0-96 g.), however Petersson’s analysis of the type 
indicates that at least four, and perhaps five, standards were used (1-75 g.; 1-45 g. ; 
1-30 g.; 1-10 g. ; and perhaps 0-95 g.). When compared with these standards the weights 
of the Watchet coins form an intelligible sequence: coins of die combination Aa were 
struck to the first, probably to the second, and to the third weight standards, and those of 
combination Ab were struck to the lower two weight standards. The same obverse die 
was used throughout the type, and it is notable that the lighter-weight coins show a 
marked deterioration in the condition of this die. This confirms the proposition that 
the weight standard was lowered, rather than raised, during the validity period of a type. 

Metrology is a useful tool in the late Saxon coinage, but it must be used with caution. 
The relation between a coin’s weight and its chronology within the type is useful but 
subject to error. In the two lists of coins appended to this paper the die combinations 
within each type are ordered according to their mean weights, and within each com- 
bination the coins are listed by decreasing weights. 

The opening of the mint and its nature 

The earliest extant coins of Watchet are of the First Hand type. At least two obverse 
dies are known, one of which was recut during its life, suggesting that the mint was in 
operation for a good proportion of the First Hand validity period. A date of c. 980 
for the opening of the mint would appear reasonable. The event was probably contem- 
plated as a part of Eadgar’s reform of the coinage in c. 973, in which, inter alia, the 
number of mints was increased to facilitate the exchange of money at the beginning 
of a new type. The nearest mints in operation were Langport (30 miles), Barnstaple 
(30 miles), and Exeter (35 miles). Professor Dolley has suggested 2 that the Reform Small 
Cross type may have been struck at Watchet but owing to its great scarcity none of 
these coins have, as yet, been found. 

Watchet was throughout a one-moneyer mint, save for a brief period at the beginning 
of Cnut’s reign when Godcild and Huncwine struck the Quatrefoil type concurrently. 
The moneyership was a secure post, only three men holding the position in the Saxon 
period; Sigeric for ten or fifteen years, Hunewine for twenty-five years, and Godcild 
for some thirty-five years. The mint appears to have been closed towards the end of 
Edward the Confessor’s reign and to have reopened under William I, for no coins are 
known for the period from 1056 to 1080. Our knowledge of the mint under the Norman 
kings is scanty owing to the poor survival rate of the coins. Sigoulf w'as moneyer for 
ten or fifteen years between 1080 and 1096, but we know of only three coins from the last 
sixty years, struck by Elewine and H[. . .]. The last coins struck were of Stephen’s 
Awbridge type {BM C vii), which suggests that the mint was closed c. 1 158, approximately 
180 years after it was opened. 

I have been able to record 140 coins in public and private collections, struck from 
thirty-seven obverse and forty-one reverse dies, as shown in Table II. When, for each 


1 Infra, p. 21. 


s Anglo-Saxon Pennies, London, 1964, p. 25. 



TABLE II 


Summary of the Extant Coins of Watchet 


Type 

Dates sug- 

No. of 

No. of 

Total 

Total for 

Watchet' s 

W. Wessex’s 


gested by 
Dolley 

dies 

obv./ 

rev. 

(0 

coins 

(2) 

for W. 
Wessex 

(3) 

for country 

(4) 

per cent of 
the type 

(5) 

per cent of 
the type 

(6) 

/Ethelred II 

First Hand 

979-85 

2/3 

7 

147 

850 

0-8 

17 

Second Hand 

985-91 

2/2 

9 

140 

633 

1-4 

22 

Crux 

991-7 

1/1 

6 

474 

3,209 

0-2 

15 

Longcross 

997-1003 

4/6 

48 

584 

4,071 

1-2 

14 

Helmet 

1003-9 

2/2 

2 

166 

1,613 

01 

10 

Last Small Cross 

1009-17 

1/2 

6 

406 

3,565 

0-2 

11 

Cnut 

Quatrefoil 

1017-23 

6/5 

19 

577 

4,840 

0-4 

12 

Pointed Helmet 

1023-9 

1/1 

6 

377 

4,827 

01 

8 

Short Cross 

1029-35 

2/2 

7 

212 

2,871 

0-2 

7 

Interregnum 

Jewel Cross 

1035-7 

2/2 

3 

88 

1,054 

0-2 

8 

(Harthacnut) 


(1/1) 

(1) 

(20) 

(108) 

(0-9) 

(19) 

(Harold I) 


(1/D 

(2) 

(68) 

(946) 

(02) 

(7) 

Harold I 

Fleur-de-lis 

1038-40 

1/1 

3 

94 

1,326 

0-2 

7 

Harthacnut 

Arm and Sceptre 

1040-2 

1/1 

1 

64 

671 

01 

10 

Edward the Confessor 

Pacx 

1042-4 

1/1 

I 

27 

455 

0-2 

6 

Radiate Small Cross 

1044-6 

1/1 

1 

50 

676 

01 

7 

Trefoil Quadrilateral 

1046-8 

1/1 

1 

30 

488 

02 

6 

Small Flan 

1048-50 

2/2 

3 

36 

512 

0-6 

7 

Expanding Cross 

1050-3 

1/1 

1 

27 

461 

0-2 

6 

Pointed Helmet 

1053-6 

III 

2 

42 

489 

0-4 

9 


NO COINS ARE KNOWN FOR THE PERIOD 1056-30 


William I 

Sword 

1080-3 

1/1 

1 

Pacx 

1086-7 

1/2 

8 

William II 

Cross Voided 

1093-6 

1/1 

2 

Henry I 

Pellets in Quatrefoil 

1131-4 

1/1 

2 

Stephen 

Awbridge 

1153-8 

1/1 

1 

Total 


37/41 

140 


type, the number of coins struck at Watchet is compared with the total number of coins 
in public museums as noted by Petersson, the extent of Watchet’s contribution to the 
country’s production can be shown as a percentage (Table II, col. 5). Although little 
reliance can be placed on such a sample, it indicates a more consistent production than 
one might have expected over a period of seventy-five years. The rate appears to have 
stood at around 10 per cent of the country’s output in the first four types (First Hand 

1980 C 75 C 



to Longcross )* and to have fallen to 0-2-0-3 per cent for the remainder of the period. 
The same general trend can be seen in the production of all the West Wessex mints, 
i.e. a decline after the Longcross type (Table II, col. 6). These percentages are, however, 
based on Petersson’s figures for the total number of coins of each type, which omit all 
the coins in private collections, and the percentages for Watchet’s production are 
therefore proportionately higher than they should be. Petersson’s figures also show a 
bias towards the rare types which will be better represented in museums than in private 
collections, and in the result the statistics in column 5 are quite unreliable. 

Sigeric and the Hiberno-Norse die-link 

Sigeric is the first moneyer known to strike coins at Watchet, commencing with the 
First Hand type of which seven coins are recorded from at least two obverse dies. The 
obverse die A has been partially recut, particularly the drapery, liair, and fillet, and a 
flake has been lost from the die behind the king’s head (PI. Ill, nos. la and lb). 2 The 
style of the other obverse die (PI. Ill, no. 2) is curious and I am unable to find a parallel 
for it. The drapery is gathered on the left shoulder and the king has a polished-looking 
face. The four recorded weights lie in the upper half of the weight distribution for the 
type. 

There are six coins recorded of the Second Hand type from two pairs of dies. The style 
of the obverse die B (PI. Ill, No. 4) is slightly unusual, having very open folds to the 
drapery. The metrology occasions no surprise, all six coins falling clearly within the 
expected limits. 

The last coins to be struck by Sigeric are of the Crux type of which only six specimens 
are recorded, 3 at least four of them known to be from one pair of dies. This is somewhat 
surprising, for, as Table I shows, coins of the Crux type are generally four times more 
common than the First Hand type and five times more common than the Second Hand 
type, and even within West Wessex, where the Hand types arc w'ell represented, the 
number of Crux coins known is more than three times that of either of the Hand types. 
On these figures one would expect there to be at least twenty Crux coins known for 
Watchet, struck from three or four pairs of dies; or slightly less than the number of 
Longcross coins which is forty-eight. The six specimens from one pair of dies are thus 
very few. 4 The dies (PI. Ill, no. 5), as Mr. Lyon has pointed out, 5 are of early style 
exhibiting the so-called ‘almond’ eye. The four coins for which weights are recorded 
arc all very heavy, varying between 25-0 gr. (1-62 g.) and 30-2 gr. (1-96 g.) and having a 
mean of 27-9 gr. (1-81 g.) which lies well within the upper decile of the type. This 
probably represents a very early weight standard, for although it is true that at Win- 
chester and some West Mercian mints Crux coins were struck consistently during the 
type to a high weight standard (approx. 26 gr./l -7 g.),° even this is below the weight 
of the Watchet coins, and there is no reason to think that Watchet should have imitated 
Winchester rather than the fifty or so other mints which reduced their standards two or 

1 The freak value of 0-2 per cent for Cn/.t is due to in the Igeldsa hoard (1924) which contained 1,102 
an interruption early in the validity period, see p. 19. Crux and 556 Longcross , yet Watchet was represented 

3 A further specimen from a different reverse die by only one Crux as against four Longcross. 
shows this obverse die to have been recut a second 0 C. S. S. Lyon, ‘The Implications of the /Ethelred/ 
time. Sihtric Watchet Die Link’, SCMB, 1972, p. 176. 

3 One of which is doubtful. See p. 26, no. 5e. 6 Petersson, op. cit., p. 152. 

4 The paucity of Watchet Crux coins is exemplified 
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more times. The small number of coins, the single pair of dies, their early style, and the 
heavy weight standard suggest that these coins were struck very early in the type and 
that production at Watchet was interrupted soon, a matter of weeks or months, after 
the inception of the Crux type. 

Sigeric is not known to mint subsequently either at Watchet or elsewhere; there are, 
however, four coins which occur with this Watchet Crux reverse die, in a rusted con- 
dition, muled with a Hiberno-Norsc obverse in the name of a King Sihtric, identifiable 
as Sihtric III (PI. IV, Hiberno-Norse.) 1 The reverse die had clearly been removed from 
Watchet and taken to Dublin where a new obverse die was cut bearing the name of 
‘Sihtric King of the Dubliners’. Professor Dolley has suggested 2 that the removal might 
be attributed to the raid which occurred in 997, the last year of the Crux type. This 
is unlikely, in view of the interruption in production early in the validity period, for it 
would require the die to have lain around the mint for a number of years after it was 
closed, available for the Vikings to take in their subsequent raid. Such lax behaviour 
is inconsistent with the strict security which I believe surrounded the mint administra- 
tion in this period, as is evinced by the facts that no Anglo-Saxon dies have as yet been 
found and that the strict law's against the forging of coins seem to have been very 
effectively enforced. Mr. Lyon has tentatively suggested the earlier raid of 988 as an 
alternative, but Professor Dolley objects to this on the grounds that Sihtric III did not 
come to the throne until 994, thus the die would have had to have been preserved by a 
person close to Sihtric’s court for at least six, and possibly nine, years before use, and 
that according to the sexennial cycle the Crux type was not introduced until Michael- 
mas 991. The evidence is too scanty to pragmatizc the reason for the brief closure, or 
the event of transferring the die, nor is it possible to say whether they were one and the 
same occasion. It is my suggestion that the closure occurred in the first year of the Crux 
type, but that neither of the recorded raids oilers a wholly satisfactory solution, and 
I am in agreement with Mr. Lyon that neither can be used to substantiate the absolute 
chronology of the type. 

Hunewine 

Hunewine, a scarce OE. personal name, occurs only on coins of Devon and Somer- 
set, and, save for a unique coin of Edward the Confessor, they may all be attributed to 
a single moneyer operating over a period of forty years at six different mints. Mr. 
Stewart has tentatively suggested that Hunewine was ‘a single moneyer on a protracted 
itinerary — starting at Totnes, passing via Exeter to llchester (or vice versa) in Crux, 
then on for a longish period of activity at Watchet before moving finally to Lydford, 
after brief stops at Axbridge and Exeter, early in Cnut’s reign’. On this interpreta- 
tion the status of moneyer resembles that of an independent contractor, willing to go 
wherever Iris labour is required, and working for an indeterminate duration. Such a job 
would offer little security since even after working for some twenty years at Watchet, 
Hunew'ine had to move three times within as many years and so make w'ay for his 
young successor Godcild at Watchet. If such a scheme offends one’s sense of propriety, 

1 W. A. Seaby, ‘An iEthelred/Sihtric Walchet Die- vol. ii, pp. 145-154. 

Link’, SCMB , 1971, pp. 90-1. 3 B. H. I. H. Stewart, ‘The Exeter Mint and its 

3 M. Dolley, ‘Sonic Irish Evidence for the Date of Moneyers’, in the Brettell Sale Catalogue, Glendining, 
the Crux Coins of Atthelred IT, Anglo-Saxon England, 28.x. 1970, p. 14. 
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a study of the dies and metrology of his coins indicates that Hunewine’s position was 
more honorific than this proposition. 

Hunewine commenced his career at Totnes, where he joined the two established 
moneyers Dodda and Manna in striking the First Hand and Second Hand types. He 
started work late in the First Hand period as we know of only one specimen, and 

TABLE 111 


Coins of the Moneyer Hunewine 




No. of ( lies 

No. of coins 



Obv.jRev. 



/ETHELRHD 11 





First Hand 

Totnes 

I/I 


1 

Second Hand 

Totnes 

5/7 


9 

Crux 

Totnes 

1/1 

2 



Exeter 

7/8 

41 

46 


llchester 

2/2 

3 


Int. Small Cross/Crux 

Exeter 

<0/1 

4 

5 


llchester 

<0/1 

I 


Longcross 

Watchet 

4/6 


48 

Helmet 

Watchet 

2/2 


2 

Last Small Cross 

Watchet 

1/2 


6 

CNUT 





Quatrefoil 

Watchet 

3/2 

3 



Exeter 

2/3 

4 

12 


Axbridge 

2/2 

4 



Lydford 

1/1 

1 


Pointed Helmet 

Lydford 

1/1 


1 



33/40 


130 


TABLE IV 

Style of Quatrefoil Coins of Moneyers Hunewine and Godcild, with mean weights 



‘ Severn Valley’ 
style 

'Exeter' style 

'Somerset' style 

‘llchester’ style 

Hunewine 

Watchet Aa 

Watchet Ba 

Axbridge Aa 

Watchet Cb 


(23-3 gr.) 

<17-9 gr.) 

(17-3 gr.) 

(13-5 gr.) 



Exeter Aa 


Axbridge Bb 



(21-9 gr.) 


<12-5 gr.) 



Exeter Be 


Lydford Aa 



<20-1 gr.) 


(n.r.) 

Godcild 



Watchet Aa 

Watchet Cc 




(16 8 gr.) 
Watchet Bl) 

(14-4 gr.) 




<16-8 gr.) 



this weighing 18-8 gr. is light for the type. He remained at Totnes for the introduction 
of the Crux type, although we only know of two Crux coins by him, both from the 
same pair of dies. 

He then moved to the main Devonshire mint, Exeter, where he worked alongside 
ten or more other moneyers and for this period we know of forty-one coins from 
seven obverse and eight reverse dies. Twenty-eight of these coins are known to fall 
within the middle range ( 1 -3—1 -55 g.), and three are lower, including two late transitional 



Intermediate Small Cross jCrux mules. Hunewine is also known striking the Crux type 
at Ilchester and he does so to the same middle weight standard. One might postulate 
that Hunewine had two phases of minting at Exeter interspersed with a spell at Il- 
chester were it not for the fact that he also struck the late Intermediate Small Cross j 
Crux mule at Ilchester from the same obverse die as he used at Exeter (PI. V, nos. 
H20, H21), for this would require that he returned to the latter mint in the very last 
weeks of the validity period which would seem unlikely since the work load at the end of 
a period is generally light. 1 An alternative explanation is that he held the moneyership 
at both places concurrently, and struck coins at both mints at intervals. 

Soon after the inception of the Longcross type, Hunewine took up the sole moneyer- 
ship of Watchel, which w'as perhaps a more desirable position than tenth moneyer at 
Exeter or sixth moneyer at Ilchester, and he was to retain this position until the end of 
Cnut’s first type. Although none of the coins exhibit early features, such as wavy hair 
or full rendering of the ethnic, they were, as we have seen, 2 3 struck to all three weight 
standards, and thus we may assume that Hunewine commenced minting quite soon 
after the inception. Apart from the forty-six coins from three obverse and five reverse 
dies (Aa-Ce of Table I), nine other Longcross coins are known from five obverse and six 
reverse dies, each of unusual style and irregular legends. Four of them have been 
tentatively identified as Hiberno-Norse imitations and are the subject of another paper, 8 
three die-duplicates recently noted 4 die-link with this group, and although the other 
pair (PI. Ill, no. 12) are far from regular there is insufficient evidence to exclude them 
from this corpus. 1 remain unhappy about the attribution of this whole group. It is 
worth noting that the coins of die Ab exhibit all the four possible die-axes. 

Surprisingly there are only two coins known of Aithelrcd’s Helmet type, but they are 
from different dies and their rarity may be due to chance. A similar scarcity in Helmet 
type may be observed at Lydford. The dies used for the Last Small Cross type are of 
‘ Western ’ style, that is, the style used at Chester and at the mints of the Severn Valley. 

In the Quatrefoil type Hunewine strikes coins at Watchet, Exeter, Axbridge, and 
Lydford, and at Watchet he is joined by a new moneyer, Godcild. Die cutting was again 
decentralized in this type and an analysis of the regional styles is instructive. Probably at 
no other mint do so many different styles occur in one issue, and no other moneyer uses 
dies from as many sources. Table IV sets out the styles based on the nomenclature used 
in the Elmore-Jones sale catalogue, 5 * and the mean weights of the coins for each die 
combination. Hunewine’s heaviest Watchet die, Aa (PI. Ill, no. 17), is grotesque, but 
comparison with a coin of Shrewsbury (F. Elmore-Jones, 1971, lot 726) reveals its 
link with the ‘ Severn Valley style, of which this is a very early example. The ‘ Exeter ’ 
and ‘ Ilchester ' styles are fairly consistent, but the '’Somerset' style varies greatly, from 
the usual flowing bust as in Hunewine’s Axbridge die Aa (PI. V, no. H25) to the more 
angular type as in Godcild’s Watchet die Aa (PI. Ill, no. 20). Godcild’s Watchet Bb 

1 This is furlher supported by Hunewine's Exeter 4 From the same reverse die as Blackburn, op. cit., 

tnl. Small Crass/ Crux mule being struck from the same PI. 18, no. 6: BEH 3883 bis (1-40 g.), Stockholm 
reverse die as his lightest Exeter Crux coin, which (SHMInv. 15152; l\35g.), and D.S. Chick’s collection 
suggests a continuity of minting at Exeter. (1 -35 g.). 

3 Supra, p. 15. 5 Ctendining, 12.V.1971. See also R. H. M. Dolley, 

3 M. Blackburn, ‘Hiberno-Norse Imitations of 'The Regional Distribution of Dies in the West 

Watchet Longcross Coins’, NC (7th Series), xv (1975), Country, c. 1017-1023’, SNC 1956, pp. 321-5 and 

p. 195. 374-6. 
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(PI. Ill, no. 21) does not exactly resemble any other die I know of, but the occurrence of 
beads in the crown and hair commends its attribution to the ‘ Somerset ' style. 

From Table IV a very interesting pattern emerges in the relationship between mean 
weight and style. If w'e accept that there was a low'ering of weight standard with time, 
a number of important conclusions may be drawn. Hunewine struck Qucilrefoil coins 
at Watchet over the whole range of weight standards and thus throughout the type. 
At the same time he also struck at other mints, namely Exeter, Axbridge, and Lydford, 
to the heavy and light standards. In short he held down a number of moneyerships 
at once. Godcild started as moneyer at Watchet midway through the issue, since he 
only strikes medium and lighter weight coins, and for the only time, so far as we know, 
in the mint’s history, two moneyers appear to have struck at Watchet concurrently. 
One of the most interesting facets, however, is that at any one time Hunewine and 
Godcild seem to have obtained all their dies from the same centre irrespective of the 
mint at which they were to be used (note the correspondence between mean weight and 
style in Table IV). This may have been a matter of Hunewine’s personal choice, or it 
may reflect variations in the availability of dies. Hunewine had obtained his Last Small 
Cross dies from the ‘ Western ’ centre which supplied the Severn Valley so perhaps it 
was natural for him to go there for his first Quatrefoil die also. Soon after this he com- 
menced striking coins at Exeter with the usual style dies for that mint, and it should 
occasion no surprise that he brought an obverse die of that style back to Watchet in this 
period. Similarly, when he received his moneyership at Axbridge he used dies of the 
local ‘ Somerset' style, and it may be that he was instrumental in procuring dies from the 
same source for his young colleague, Godcild. Coins of the Ilchesier style are generally 
struck to the lighter standards, thus they may be attributed to the latter half of the 
validity period when, indeed, the ‘ Ilchesier ' style predominated in the south-west over 
the previously common ‘ Exeter ’ and ‘ Somerset ’ styles. Hunewine used these late dies as 
far apart as Axbridge and Lydford and the latter die (PI. V, no. H27), Mr. Lyon has 
observed, was also used by Alfsig at Ilchester (Hild. 3589). 

The picture we may draw of Hunewine’s career is that, as a young man in the late 
980s, he worked as the third moneyer for some seven years at the minor mint of Totnes, 
before moving to the main mint of the western peninsula, Exeter. Here he was ex- 
tremely active as a junior and was offered the chance, for a short time, to coin also at 
Ilchester. When the sole moneyership at Watchet fell vacant Hunewine, by now perhaps 
in his late twenties, was offered the position which he accepted and retained for some 
twenty-five years. By the time he was fifty Hunewine must have become very influential 
for he was awarded an additional moneyership at Exeter, and later at Axbridge and 
Lydford also. In order that he could carry out his additional duties he was given an 
apprentice or junior colleague at Watchet, Godcild. A single coin is known of Cnut’s 
Pointed Helmet type struck by Hunewine. It is of Lydford. Whether he retired from his 
other mints before this or not matters little. He was obviously becoming less active 
in his fortieth year as a moneyer and he retired or died c. 1025 after a long and 
notable career, 

Godcild 

As has been seen, Godcild started working under Hunewine in Cnut’s Quatrefoil 
type c. 1020 and although his career may not have been as varied as his predecessor’s, 
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it was no less remarkable, for he remained sole moneyer at Watchet for thirty-five years. 
Godcild struck every type down to Pointed Helmet of the Confessor and we are fortu- 
nate in having at least one specimen of each, 1 including both Harold I's and Hathacnut’s 
Jewel Cross type. The coins are not exceptional and, being so few in number, for most 
of the issues the metrology is of no significance. Cnut’s Short Cross type was struck 
from two pairs of dies, and although Petersson’s statistical analysis does not reveal 
a multi-standard for this type, the coins from Watchet are clearly struck to different 
weights, suggesting that there were at least two standards in that type (110 and 0-90 g.). 

No coins are known of Edward’s last four types, of the single type of Harold II or 
of the first five types of William I. While it is possible that the lack of coins may be 
attributed to chance, the probability is that the mint was closed some time after 1055 
and was not reopened until midway through WilUam I’s reign, c. 1080. The reasons for 
the closure arc a mystery and it is not an example which is followed at any other mint. 
They were probably local in nature and may have been associated with a dispute over 
profits or land tenure, but if the closure simply followed a natural decline, it is curious 
that the mint should have been given a new lease of life in the Norman period to remain 
one of the last surviving mints in Somerset. 

The Norman period 

Our knowledge of the Norman coinage is incomplete because we have but a poor 
representation of the material, and this is particularly true of the mint of Watchet. 
Sigoulf appears to have been sole moneyer from at least 1080 until 1095 although only 
three of the six substantive types are represented. He is first known from a single speci- 
men of the Sword type and then from eight Pacx coins, the majority of which must have 
come from the Beauworth hoard. One obverse and two reverse dies were employed in 
this type indicating a more than token production. Two coins are known for William II, 
each of the Cross Voided type. 

Until 1971 only one certain further coin was known of Watchet, that of Stephen’s 
last type, and on the evidence of this single specimen the mint was said to have remained 
open for a further sixty years until c. 1 1 58. Welcome justification for this view came when 
a penny of Henry I was found in the Lincoln Hoard (PI. IV, no. 41a). The coin is of 

BMC type xiv struck by the moneyer ele E, probably Elewine who struck BMC x 

at Ilchester. A die duplicate of this coin has since been identified by Mr. Elmore-Jones 2 
from a plaster cast in the British Museum of a coin which occurred in the Canterbury 
hoard (PI. IV, no. 41b). Its mint reading is illegible and the present location of the coin 
is unknown. 

A coin of Stephen’s Watford type ( BMC i) attributed by the late Dr. Brooke to 
Watchet, 3 has been doubted and can, I think, no longer be accepted as an official pro- 
duct. It is of very coarse style and has heavy ghosting. The obverse legend starts at 
eleven o’clock with an S turned on its side, and while the E’s on the obverse are rounded 
those on the reverse are square backed. It bears the letter W which is more common on 
irregular issues than the Saxon P. The weight of the coin is extremely low (17-29 gr.) 

1 The only coin of Trefoil Quadrilateral type of 3 To whom I am grateful for permission to publish 
Edward was reportedly found in the Walbrook hoard this. 

1872 (fnv. 255) but lean find no record of it since, and 3 G. C. Brooke. The Norman Kings, Lon- 

its identification must be doubted. don, 1916, (Stephen) no. 113. 
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and the factor which might be thought to clinch the matter is that its provenance is the 
infamous Nottingham hoard, 1880, which contained great numbers of irregular coins 
of the Watford type. 

Stephen’s last issue ( BMC vii) is known at Watchet from a single specimen struck by 

a moneyer H Mr. Ehnorc-Jones tentatively attributed a coin struck by Ti to 

Watchet, 1 but he is now inclined to the view that it should remain unattributed until a 
die duplicate is found which may assist in its conclusive interpretation. 

Material 

I have endeavoured to compile as complete a list of the coins of Watchet and of the 
moneyer Hunewine as I am able, drawn from public and private collections, and 
auction catalogues. Of the public collections referred to, apart from those with specimens 
listed below, I have received replies in the negative from the London Museum (inc. the 
Guildhall Collection), Belfast (Ulster Museum), Dublin (N.M.I.), The Hague (Royal 
Cabinet), Berlin (Staatliche Museum), Reykjavik, Krakow (National Museum), Lodz, 
Poznan, Warsaw (National Museum), and Prague (National Museum). I have only 
listed coins from auction catalogues when 1 am certain that they cannot be specimens 
otherwise recorded. I was able to visit Stockholm only while this journal was in the 
press and had to add an extra 43 coins from the unpublished hoards to the proofs. 
The text takes account of all the new material. Some of the coins could be included in 
the corpora as they stood but a further 28 coins with five illustrations of new die- 
combinations will appear in an appendix in a future volume of this journal. The 
Watchet corpus is now, 1 believe, some 95 per cent complete, the two main omissions 
being the Hermitage Museum, Leningrad and those coins in private collections to 
which my attention has not been drawn. 

The arrangement broadly follows that of Mossop’s The Lincoln Mint , that is, chrono- 
logically under types, and then within types under moneyers (or in the second corpus 
under mints). Within each die combination the coins are ordered in descending weights. 

Every known die combination is illustrated on the plates by one example only, except 
in one instance where the die shows signs of having been recut. An asterisk denotes 
that the example is illustrated. 

Each coin is described as follows: 

1. A number for each die combination, refering to the plate; with the prefix H in the 
Hunewine corpus. 

2. A die-identification consisting of one capital and one lower-case letter, the former 
referring to the obverse and the latter to the reverse die. Thus where one coin has the 
designation Aa and another Ab, this means that the coins are struck from the same 
obverse die but have different reverses. 

3. Individual specimens are referred to by a lower-case letter; weights are recorded in 
grains and grammes, and mean weights are given where relevant. Die-axes are 
recorded according to the following convention: holding the coin between the 
thumb and forefinger, obverse facing, and turning it about the 12 o’clock/6 o’clock 
axis, the angle the reverse initial cross makes with the 12 o’clock position is recorded 
in degrees reading clockwise. 

’ F. Elmore-Joncs, ‘Stephen Type VII’, BNJ xxviii (1957), pp. 537-54. 
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THE COINS 
^ETHELR^D II (978-1016) 

‘First Hand ' Type ( BMC iia; Hiid. Ba) 1 

1. Aa Obv. -f/EBELRED REX ANGLOX 

Rev. -f SICER1C M~0 PECED. 

*(a) BM-ex Morgan (1915); ex J. Evans; ‘bought in Sweden’. 
*(A) Stockholm (BEH 3886) [obverse die recut]. 

Weights: (a) 26-0 gr./l-69 g.; ( b ) 24-5 gr./l-59 g. 

Mean weight: 25-3 gr./l-64 g. Die-axes: (a) 0°; (b) 180°. 

1a. Ac Publication forthcoming. 

2. Bb Ob V. -f /EDELRED REX ANGLOX 

Rev. -Fsigeric M “0 peced: 

(a) Stockholm (BEH 3887). 

*(A) C. H. Allen — bt Seaby (Feb. 1946 Bulletin, no. 8239). 
Weights: (a) 22-7 gr./l -47 g.; (A) n.r. Die-axes: (a) 180°; (A) 180°. 

Unseen Coins 

(a) ? — ex Parsons (1954, lot 156). 

(A) 2— ex Lockett (1955, lot 669). 

Weights: (a) n.r.; (A) n.r. Die-axes: (a) n.r.; (A) n.r. 


‘ Second Hand ' Type ( BMC iid; Hild. B2) 

3. Aa Obv. -I-.edelr/ed rex anglox 

Rev. +SIGERIC M - 0 PECED 

*(o) Stockholm (BEH 3888)— ex Halsarve hoard (1848, SMH Inv. 1501). 

(A)-(rf) Publication forthcoming. 

Weight: (a) 19-4 gr./l -26 g. Die-axis: (a) 225°. 

4. Bb ObV. -(-/EDErRED rex anglox 

Rev. + SIGERIC M O PECED 

*(a) Oxford (SCBI 464)— MS Ash. Catalogue (1833), no. 75. 

(A) BM (BMC 336) — MS BM Catalogue (1834); ? ex Taylor Combe. 

(c) Taunton (SCBI 459)— ex J. Marshall (1880). 

(d) Taunton (SCBI 458) — ex Elmore-Jones (1971, lot 893). 

(e) ? — ex Glendining (24.V.1972, lot 707); ex Lockett (1960, lot 3730); ex Carlyon-Britton 
(1913, lot 492). 

Weights: (a) 18-5 gr./L20 g.; (A) 18-3 gr./l -19 g.; (c) 16-8 gr./l -09 g. ; (d) 1 6-8 gr./l-09 g.; (<?) n.r. 
Mean weight: 17-6 gr./l T4 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 270°; (A) 270"; (c) 270°; (d) 270°; (e) n.r. 


'Crux' Type (BMC iiia; Hild. C) 

5. Aa Obv. +/EBELR/ED REX ANGLOX 
Rev. -(-SIGERtC M - 0 PECED 

(a) Taunton (SCBI 487 )— ex J. Marshall (1880). 

(A) Stockholm (BEH 3889). 

*(c) Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

(d) BM (BMC 337)— ex J. Evans (1886) [pierced], 

1 One coin of the First Hand Type is e.v Sir Benjamin Chapman (1894, lot 15); ex Mullingar hoard, cf. BNJ 
xxxv (1966), p. 12. 
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(e) I. 1 * 

Weights: (a) 30-2 gr./l-96 g.; (£) 28-4 gr./l -84 g.; (c) 27’9 gr./l-81 g.; (d) 250 gr./I-62 g.; 
(e) n.r. 

Mean weight: 27-9 gr./ 1-81 g. 

Die-axes: ( a ) 0°; (b) 180°; (c) 180°; (rf) 180°; (<?) n.r. 

Unseen coins 

(«) ? — ex Lockett (1955, lot 686); ex J. Evans. 

Weight: (a) n.r. Die-axis: ( a ) n.r. 

* Longcross ’ Type (BMC iva; Hild. D) 

6. Aa Obv. -f/EDELR/ED REX ANGLO 

Rev. -i-HVNEPifiS m|o peced 

*(a) BM — ex Morgan (1915); cx J. Evans; ‘bought in Sweden’. 

(b) Copenhagen (SCBI 1274 ) — ex Stockholm (1854). 

(c) Stockholm— e.v Kannungs hoard (1934, SHM Inv. 20879). 

Weights: (a) 26-7 gr./l -73 g.; (b) 25-9 gr./l -68 g.; (c) 26-8 gr./l -74 g. 

Mean weight: 26-3 gr./l -71 g. Die-axes: (a) 0°; ( b ) 0°; (c) 0°. 

7. Ab Obv. As above 

Rev. + HVNEP1NE m]o PECED 

(n) Stockholm (BEH 3884)—? ex Nas hoard (1704, no. 386) : 

*(b) Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

(c) Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

(</) ? — cx Symonds (1973, lot 42). 

(e) Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

(J) J. Stephens Cox. 

(g) Helsinki (SCBI 340 ) — ex Raisio hoard (1834)? 

(/t) BM (BMC 338 ) — ex J. Evans (1886). 

(/) Stavanger — e.v Josang hoard (1923). 

O') Helsinki (SCBI 341 ) — ex Asikkala hoard (1934). 

( k ) B. H. I. H. Stewart — e.v F. Baldwin [fragment]. 

(/)-(,«) Publication forthcoming. 

Weights: (a) 27-9 gr./l -81 g.; (6) 26-2 gr./L70 g.; (c) 26-2 gr./l-70 g.; (d) 260 gr./I -68 g.; 
(e) 25-8 gr./l -67 g .; (/) 25-4 gr./l -65 g.; (g) 24-7 gr./l -60 g.; (//) 24-7 gr./l -60 g.; (/) 24-4 gr./ 
1-58 g. ; (j) 22-3 gr./l -45 g.; (A:) n.r. 

Mean weight: 25'4 gr./l -64 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 270°; (6) 180°; (c)270°; (d) 180°; (e) 180“; (J) 180°; (g) 90°; (/») 0°; (/) 90°; (J) 90°; 
(A:) 180°. 

8. Be Obv. + /EDELR/ED REX ANClLO 

Rev. +HVNEPI® mJo p.eced 
<ci) Somnar (Scandinavian private collection). 

{b) Stockholm (BEH 3883)—? ex Nas hoard (1704, no. 3S6). 3 
(c) Stockholm — ex Stora Sojdeby hoard (1910, SHM Inv. 14091/2). 3 
*(d) Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

(e) Taunton (SCBI 554 )— ex J. Marshall (1880). 

if) Visby — ex Karls hoard, Tingstade parish, Gotland (1966, GFC 10396). 4 


1 M. Dolley, ‘Some Irish Evidence for the Date of 

the Crux Coins of Aethelred II’, Anglo-Saxon England, 
vol. ii, p. 149. Dolley records five die-duplicates in 
Stockholm, BM, Lund and Taunton; I know of only 
one specimen in each. The fifth may be erroneously 

based on an inaccurate listing in Stockholm of the 

Igelosa hoard in which two Watchct Crux are recorded. 


2 See page 33, note 2. 

3 B. Schnitteger, ‘Silverskatter frJn Stora Sojdeby’, 
Fornvdnnen, 1915, pp. 53-116, 189-246. 

4 M. Dolley, Mrs. L. Lundstrom, and Miss G. van 
der Meer. ‘A Preliminary Account of the Anglo-Saxon 
Element in the 1966 Find from Tingslade Parish on 
Gotland’, BNJ xxxvi (1967), p. 62. 
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Weights: («) 23-6 gr./l-53 g.; (6) 23-3 gr./Ml g.; (c) 23-2 gr./l-50 g.; (<f) 23 0 gr./l -49 g.; 

(e) 22-3 gr./I -45 g.; (J) n.r. 

Mean weight: 23-0 gr./l -49 g. 

Die-axes: ( a ) 0=; ( b ) 0°; (c) 0°; (d) 0°; (e) 180°; GO 0°. 

9. Bd Obv. As above 

Rev. -fllVNEPlSl mJo peced 

(a) Taunton — on loan from Linney; ‘found in a box of coins in 1920’s’. 

(b) Stavanger — ex Josang hoard (1923). 

*(c) Baldwin & Sons — ex Lockett (1960, lot 3747). 

(d) Taunton (SCBI 553)— ex J. Marshall (1880). 

(e) ? — ex Glendining (13.iii.1974, lot 111); ex Wilcox (1908, lot 31). 

Weights: («) 22-3 gr./l-45 g.; (5) 221 gr./I-43 g.; (c) 20-9 gr./l-35 g.; (</) 20-7 gr./l-34 g.; 
(e) 20 gr/1-3 g. 

Mean weight: 21-2 gr./l -37 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 180°; (b) 0°; (c) 180°; (d) 0°; (e) 180°. 

10. Cd Obv. -l-yEDELR.-ED REX ANGLO 

Rev. As above 

(a) J. Stephens Cox. 

*(b) Stockholm— ex. Stora Sojdeby hoard (1910, SHM Inv. 14091/2). 

(c) Stockholm — ex Barshaga hoard (1911, SHM Inv. 14379) [fragment]. 

Weight: (a) 2L6 gr./l-40 g.; ( b ) 20-4 gr./l '32 g; (c) (16-9 gr./l -10 g.). 

Mean weight: 20-9 gr./l -36 g. Die-axes: (a) 1S0°; (/;) 1 80" ; (c) 180°. 

11. Ce Obv. As above 

Rev. -j-UVNEPINI- M]0 PECED 

(a) Taunton (SCBI 555 ) — ex Elmore-Jones (1971, lot 894). 

( b ) Taunton (SCBI 556) — ex A. V. Cornish (1962). 

*(c) Lund (Systematic Collection). 

(rf) Taunton (SCBI 557 )— ex C. Tile (1919). 

(e) C. H. Allen — bt Baldwin & Sons (1942). 

(/)-(/i) Publication forthcoming. 

Weights: («) 20-6 gr./I -34 g.; (/>) 20-4 gr.,/1-32 g.; (c) 20-2 gr./l-31 g.;(d) 19-9 gr./I -29 g.; (e) n.r. 
Mean weight 20-3 gr./I -32 g. 

Die-axes: («) n.r.; (b) 90°; (c) 90°; (d) 1 S0 C ; (e) 90°. 

12. Df Obv. XEDDELRED REX AfI5 

Rev. -fHVNEPlNt: m|o PEC 
(a) Stockholm (BEH 3882). 

*(b) Bergen — ex Tjore hoard (1866). 

Weights: (a) 21 -6 gr./L40 g.; (b) 21 3 gr.,/1-38 g. 

Mean weight: 21-5 gr./l -39 g. Dic-axes: (//) 270°; (6) 270’. 


Unseen Coins 

(a) Schleswig — ex List hoard (1937, no. 583). 1 

(b) Schleswig— ex List hoard (1937, no. 584). 1 

(c) Tallin — ex Vaabina hoard. 

Weights: (</) 22-1 gr./l -43 g.; ( b ) 20-3 gr./L32 g.; (c) n.r. 

Die-axes: (a) n.r.; (b) n.r.; (e) n.r. 

1 K. Kersten and P. La Baume, Die ror- wul fiultgcscMchilicheit Deitkmiiler and Fundc in Schleswig-Holstein, 
Bd. 4, Ncumunster, 1958, pp. 462-76. 
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‘ Helmet ' Type (BMC viii; Hi Id. E) 

13. Aa Obv -j-/EDELR/ED REX ANOL 

Rev. -f hvnepinS m|o peced 
*(n) Stockholm (BEH 3885). 

Weight: (o) 22'9 gr./ 1 -48 g. 

Die-axis: (a) 180°. 

14. Bb Obv. -F/ebelr-ed rex aSSl 

Rev. -f HVNEPIiNE mJo PECED 
*(o) BM — ex Montagu (1896, lot 32). 

Weight: («) 22-8 gr./l-48 g. 

Die-axis: («) 180°. 


‘ Last Small Cross' Type (BMC i; Hild. A) 

15. Aa Obv. 4- /Ebelred rex a:- ( Western style) 

Rev. + HVNPINE ON P/ESYT 

*(o) Stockholm — ex Froslunda hoard (1918, SHM Inv. 16047). 

(b) Stockholm — ex Mannegiirda hoard (1900, SHM Inv. 11300). 

(c) Stockholm — without provenance (SHM R-13). 

Weights: (a) 27-6 gr./l-79 g.; (6) 19-7 gr./l-28 g.; (c) 23-6 gr./l-71 g. 
Mean weight: 24-5 gr./l-59 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 0°; (b) 270°; (c) 0°. 

16. Ab Obv. As above 

Rev. -f-HVNEPINE on pect: 

(a) Bergen — ex Tjore hoard (1866). 

*(b) Stockholm (BEH 3881). 

(c) BM — ex Elmore-Jones (exchange 1955). 1 
Weights: ( a ) 16-9 gr./lTO g.; ( b ) 16-4 gr./106 g.; (c) 14-8 gr./0-96 g. 
Mean weight: 16-0 gr./l-04 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 0°; (6) 0°; (c) 180°. 


cnut (1016-1035) 

'QuatrefoiT Type (BMC viii, x; Hild. E) 

17. Aa Obv. -fcNV-T rex anglorv— (Severn Valley style) 

Rev. -i-HVNEP.lftE on pe 
*(a) Stockholm (BEH 3585). 

Weight: 23-3 gr./l-51 g. 

Die-axis: 180°. 

18. Ba Obv. -f cnvt rex anglor ( Exeter style) 

Rev. As above 

*(«) BM — ex Elmore-Jones (1971, lot 395); ex Bagnall; ex Drabble (1939, lot 489). 
Weight: 17-9 gr./116 g. 

Die-axis: 0°. 

19. Cb Obv. +CNVT rfx anglorv ( Ilchester style) 

Rev. + HVNEPIM; O PECD 

*(a) Stockholm (BEH 3588). 

Weight: 13-5 gr./0-88 g. 

Die-axis: 90°. 


See page 31, note 4. 
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GODCILD 

20. Aa Obv. -1-cnvd rex anglor (Somerset style) 

Rev. -Hgotcild on"pe: 

(a) Copenhagen (SCBI 3917) (Beskrivelse Catalogue, 1791, no. 31). 

(b) Copenhagen (SCBI 3918)— ex Bruun; ex Bille-Brahe (1922); ex Scharp (1853, lot 137). 
*(c) BM— ex Lockett (1958, lot 2780). 

(d) Stockholm (BEH 3586). 

(e) Stockholm (BEH 3586 bis). 

(/) Helsinki (SCBI 716) — ex Nousiainen hoard (1895) [Cut halfpenny]. 

(g) Stockholm — without provenance (SHM X-24). 

Weights: (a) 17-4 gr./M3 g.; ( b ) 16-8 gr./l -09 g.; (c) 160 gr./l -04 g.; (d) 15 6 gr./l -01 g.; 

(e) 17-2 gr./l -12 g.; (/) n.r.; ( g ) 17-5 gr./M4g. 

Mean weight: 1 6-8 gr./l 09 g. 

Die-axes (a) 0°; (b) 0"; (c) 0°; (</) 0°; (e) 0°; (/) 0°; (g) 0°. 


21. Bb Obv. +cnvt r ex- angl or v- : (Somerset style) 

Rev. H-godc i l on pec: — 

(a) Stockholm — ex Stora Sojdeby hoard (1910, SHM Inv. 14091/2), no. 1969. 

*(b) Taunton (SCBI 617) — ex Grantley (1944, lot 1 142); ex Lawrence (not in sale). 
Weights: (a) 17-6 gr./l -14 g.; (b) 15-9 gr./l -03 g. 

Mean weight: 16-8 gr.,/1-09 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 0°; (b) 0°. 


22. Cc Obv. +cnvt rex anglorv (Ilchester style) 

Rev. + GOTC1L O PECD 

*(a) Copenhagen (SCBI 3915) — ex Kelstrup hoard (1859). 

(b) Oxford (SCBI 674)— ex Browne Willis (1745 gift). 

(c) Lund (Systematic collection). 

(d) Helsinki (SCBI 715)— ex Raisio hoard (1834)? 

(e) Copenhagen (SCBI 3916) — ex Kelstrup hoard (1859). 

(/) Stockholm (BEH 3585) — ex Copenhagen (1861 exchange: SHM Inv. 2882) [Now 
missing, photo in archive]. 

(?) Stockholm — ex Espinge hoard (1880, SHM Inv. 6620) [Cut halfpenny]. 

Weights: (a) 17-3 gr./l 12 g.; (b) 1 5-4 gr./l 00 g.; (c) 13-5 gr./0-88 g.; ( d ) 13-3 gr./0'86 g.; 

(e) 12-5 gr./0-8I g: (/) 1 5-4 gr./I 00 g. : (g) (8-6 gr./0-56 g.). 

Mean weight: 14-4 gr./0-93 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 180°; ( b ) 180°; (e) 180°; (d) 90°; (e) 180°; (/) n.r.; (g) 180°. 


‘Pointed Helmet’ Type (BMC iv; Hild. G) 

23. Aa Obv. -f cnvt: rex a n (Southern style) 

Rev. -Fgotcild: onn pece 

(a) Copenhagen (SCBI 4223) — ex Kelstrup hoard (1859). 

( b ) Copenhagen (SCBI 3919) — ex Bruun. 

(c) Baldwin & Sons. 

(d) BM — ex Lockett (1955, lot 738); ex Macfadycn. 

*(e) Visby — ex Gandarve hoard (1953, G.F. no. C9851). 

(/) Stockholm — ex Djuped hoard (1919, SHM Inv. 16295). 

Weights: (a) 17-6 gr./l - 1 4 g.; ( b ) 171 gr./l -1 1 g.; (c) 16-9 gr./I • 1 0 g.; (d) 162 gr./l -05 g.; 

(e) 16 2 gr./l -05 g.; (/) 16-4 gr./l-06 g. 

Mean weight: 16-8 gr./l-09 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 0°; ( b ) 0°; (e) 0°; (d) 90°; (e) 180 ; (/) 0\ 



‘ Short Cross' Type (BMC xiv; Hild H) 

24. Aa Obv. 4-cnvt r-ecx:- 

Rev. -fGODCIL’D ON PECED: 

(a) BM (BMC 550 )— ex Wedmore hoard (1853, Iuv. 374). 

( b ) Stockholm (BEH 35S4). 

(c) Copenhagen (SCBI 3914) — ex Bonderup hoard (1854). 

*{d) Taunton (SCBI 646) — ex Lockett (1960, lot 3767); bt Spink. 

(e) ? — ex Symonds (1973, lot 43); ex Bliss (1916, lot 110). 

Weights: {a) 17-7 gr./l-15 g.;(Z>) 17-4 gr./l-13 g.; (c) 17 3 gr./I-12 g.; (</) 172 gr./l ll g.; 

(e) 16-7 gr./108 g. 

Mean weight: 1 7-3 gr./l*12 g. 

Die-axes; (a) 90°; (6) 90°; (c) 90°; (rf) 90°; (<?) 90”. 

25. Bb Obv. +cnvt recx: 

Rev. -f godcild on peced: 

*(<?) Stockholm (BEH 3583). 

(b) Taunton (SCBI 645) — ex Elmore-Jones (1971, lot 896). 

Weights: (a) 14-5 gr./0-94 g.; (b) 13-1 gr./0-85 g. 

Mean weight: 13-8 gr./0-89 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 90”; (b) 90°. 


INTERREGNUM (1035-1037) 

Harthacnut: 'Second Jewel Cross' Type (BMC ia; Hild. Aa) 

26. Aa Obv. -tHarba/cnvt re (Bust left) 

Rev. + GODCILD ON PECED: 

*(a) Stockholm (BEH 191). 

Weight: 16-9 gr./l-10 g. Die-axis: 90°. 

Harold I: ‘ Jewel Cross’ Type (BMC i; Hild. A) 

27. Aa Obv. 4-har/old rex (Early bust, single laticlave drapery) 

Rev. -j-GOTCILD ON PECO 
*(a) Stockholm (BEH 968). 

( b ) Stockholm — ex Pilgards II hoard (1939, SHM lnv. 22336). 

Weight: («) 171 gr./l-l 1 g.; (6) 17-0 gr./MO g. Die-axis: (o) 270°; ( b ) 90°. 

HAROLD I (1038-1040) 

‘ Fleur-de-lis ' Type (BMC Vc; Hild. B) 

28. Aa Obv. -f harold rex 

Rev. -f GODC1LDD ON PEC 
*(a) BM — ex Montagu (1896, pt. II, lot 84). 

(.b) Copenhagen (SCBI 568) — ex Bruun (no. 1 1 55). 

(c) Stockholm (BEH 967). 

Weights: (a) 17-7 gr./l-15 g.; ( b ) 17-3 gr./112 g.; (c) 15 6 gr./101 g. 

Mean weight: 16-9 gr./I-09 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 0°; (6) 0°; (c) 0°. 

HARTHACNUT (1040-1042) 

'Arm and Sceptre’ Type (BMC xvii ; Hild. I) 

29. Aa Obv. 4-cvt.. rec+. 

Rev. 4- GODCILD ON PECEDGOD 

*(«) Stockholm — ex Sigsarve hoard (1918, SHM lnv. 16200). 

Weight: 16-8 gr./109 g. 

Die-axis: 180°. 
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EDWARD THE CONFESSOR (1042-1066) 

'Pacx' Type (BMC iv; Hild. D) 

30. Aa Obv. -(-edperd -recx 

Rev. +go:tcild on- pec: 

*(a) Cambridge (SCBI 820) — ex Young (1936 bequest) — ex Carlyon-Britton (1913, lot 593). 
Weight: 17-2 gr./l • 1 2 g. 

Die-axis: 0°. 

‘Radiate Small Cross' Type (BMC i; Hild. A) 

31. Aa Obv. 4-edperd rex a 

Rev. —godcild on peced 
♦(a) Stockholm (BEH 12). 1 
Weight: 17-4 gr./113 g. 

Die-axis: 270°. 

‘ Trefoil Quadrilateral' Type (BMC iii; Hild. C) 

32. Aa Obv. Not recorded 

Rev. godcild .... 

(a) ?• — ex London, Walbrook hoard (1872, Inv. 255). 2 
Weight: n.r. 

Die-axis: n.r. 

‘Small Flan' Type (BMC ii; Hild. B) 3 

33. Aa Obv. -f eperd pe 

Rev. + godcild on pec 
*{a) Stockholm (BEH 743). 

Weight: 17-8 gr./l -15 g. Die-axis: 180°. 

34. Bb Obv. -f EDPERD RF 

Rev. -f- GODCILD ON PEC 
*(fl) Stockholm (BEH 744). 

( b ) Stockholm — ex Garde III hoard (1935, SHM Inv. 21401). 

Weight: (a) 16-8 gr./l-08 g.; (6) 17-1 gr./l -11 g. 

Die-axis: (a) 270" ; ( b ) 180°. 

'Expanding Cross' Type (BMC v; Hild. E) 

35. Aa Obv. -f- edpe- rd rex (Heavy issue?) 

Rev. + GODCILD ON PECET 

*(a) ? — ex Elmore-Jones (1971, lot 897); e.v Lockett (1960, lot 3805); ex Roth (1917, lot 89); 

ex London, Walbrook hoard (1872, Inv. 255). 

Weight : 22-4 gr./l -45 g. 

Die-axis: n.r. 

‘Pointed Helmet ’ Type (BMC vii; Hild. F) 

36. Aa Obv. H-edperd rex 

Rev. 4- godcild on pece: 

*(o) Taunton (SCBI 694) — ex Elmore-Jones (1971, lot 898); e.v BM (BMC 1300); e.v Chancton 
hoard (1866, Inv. 81). 4 


1 Reattributed from the mint of Bedford: G. van 

der Meer, ‘Some Corrections to and Comments on 

B. E. Hildebrand’s Catalogue’, Anglo-Saxon Coins (ed. 
Dolley), 1961, pp. 169-87. 

* Recorded by E. H. Wiilet in NC 1 876, p. 323; but 
no further record of such a coin is known and thus its 


identification may be doubted. 

* BMC 1298, Rev. H-l-c on cepori, is irregular 
and is no longer considered a product of Watchct. 

4 Mr. Elmore-Jones made an exchange in 1955 of 
this coin for the Last Small Cross, 16 (c) supra, now 
in the BM. 
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( b ) BM (BMC 1299) — ex Chancton hoard (1866, Inv. 81). 
Weights: (a) 21-7 gr./l -41 g.; (6) 20'2 gr./l-31 g. 1 
Mean weight: 21 '0 gr./l-36 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 180°; (6) 180". 

william i (1066-1087) 

* Sword ' Type (BMC vi) 

37. Aa Obv. 4- pillelmrhx i i 
Rev. 4-SIPOLF ON PICDE 

*(a) BM (BMC 440 ) — ex Beauworth hoard (1833, Inv. 37). 
Weight: 21-2 gr./l -37 g. 

Die-axis: 90°. 


"Pa ex' Type (BMC viii) 

38. Aa Obv. -f pillelm rex 

Rev. -Fsigolf on picedi 

(а) BM (BMC 1054) — ex Beauworth hoard (1833, Inv. 37). 

*(b) ? — ex Symonds (1973, lot 44). 

(c) Stockholm (SCBI 131)— ex Vastiide hoard (1873, SHM Inv. 4984). 

Weights: (a) 23’3 gr./l-51 g.; ( b ) 21 8 gr./l-41 g (c) 21-3 gr./l-38 g. 

Mean weight: 22-1 gr./l-43 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 180°; ( b ) 90°; (c) 270°. 

39. Ab Obv. As above 

Rev. H-sigovlf on piced 

*(a) Taunton (SCBI 825) — ex Lockett (1955, lot 990). 

(б) Mack (SCBI 1428 )— bt Spink (1950). 

(c) Norweb (SCBI 282). 

(</) I— ex Bird (1974, lot 227). 

(e) Elmore-Jones [pierced]. 

Weights: (a) 21-6 gr./I-40 g.; (b) 21-6 gr./l-40 g.; (c) 211 gr./l -37 g.; (</) 20-7 gr./l-34 g.; 
(e) n.r. 

Mean weight: 21-3 gr./l -38 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 180°; (6) 0 (c) 180°; (d) n.r.; (e) 0°. 

william ii (1087-1100) 

* Cross Voided' Type (BMC iii) 

40. Aa Obv. +pililm i re 

Rev. 4-sigoiiff ofTpici 
(a) BM (BMC 226)—? ex Roberts (1810). 

*(b ) Taunton (SCBI 845)— ex Lockett (1960, lot 3891). 

Weights: (a) 21 -6 gr./I-40 g.; ( b ) 21-6 gr./l-40 g. 

Mean weight: 2T6 gr./l -40 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 0°; (6) 180°. 


henry I (1 100-1135) 

‘ Pellet s-in-Quatref oil' Type (BMC xiv) 

41. Aa Obv. +hE . . . evs r: 

Rev. 4-elp . . . e: on: peceti 
*(a) BM — ex Lincoln hoard (1971). 

*(b ) ?— ex Cariyon-Britton (not in sale); ex Whelan; ex Canterbury hoard (1901, Inv. 71). 
Weights: (a) 19-6 gr./l -27 g.; (6) n.r. 

Die-axis: (a) 300°; (b) n.r. 

1 Weighed personally: the weights recorded in BMC should be reversed assuming that plate xxix 
n. 11, illustrates BMC 1299. 
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‘ Awbridge' Type (BMC vli) 

42. Aa Ob v. -Fstie . . . 

Rev. + h . . . pache 

*(a) BM — ex Lockett (1955, lot 1 148); ex Carlyon-Britton (1916, lot 1478). 

Weight: 21-5 gr./l*39 g. Die-axis: n.r. 

IMITATION 

*Hiberno-Norse. Hiberno-Norse Crux imitation, Doiley 1 no. 39b, National Museum of Ireland, 
no. 2995. [Struck from Watchet reverse die (cf. PI. IV, no. 5).] 

CORPUS OF THE COINS OF THE MONEYER HUNEWINE EXCLUDING 

THOSE OF WATCHET 

/ETHELR/ED II (978-1016) 

'First Hand' Type (BMC iia; Hild. Ba) 

Totnes 

HI A. Aa Publication forthcoming. 

'Second Hand' Type (BMC iid; Hild. B2) 

Totnes 

HI. Aa obv. -f /EDEI.R/ED REX ANGLORX 
Rev. +HVNEPINE M'O TOTA 

*(a) Stockholm (BEH 3852) — ? ex Nas hoard (1704, no. 188). 2 
Weight: 19-4 gr./l -26 g. Die-axis: 90°. 

H2. Ab Obv. As above 

Rev. +HVNEP1NE M'O TOTA 
*(a) BM — ex Elmore-Jones (1952). 

(b) Totnes Council (SCBI 455). 

Weight: ( a ) 19 0 gr./l-23 g.; ( b ) 18-5 gr./l-20 g. 

Mean weight: 18-8 gr./l -22 g. Die-axis: (a) 270°; (b) 270°. 

H3. Be Obv. +/EBELR/ED REX ANGLORX 
Rev. -Fhvnepine m'o tota 
*(a) Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

Weight: 18T gr./117 g. Die-axis: 270°. 

H3A. Bg Publication forthcoming. 

H4. Cd Obv. -f/EDELR/ED RIEX ANGLORX 
Rev. +HVNEPINE M'O TOTA 
*(a) Trondheim — ex Dronningens hoard. 

Weight: 170 gr./l TO g. Die-axis: 270°. 

H5. De Obv. T/Edelr/Ed rex anglorx 
Rev. -f HUNE PINE M'O TOTA 

*(a) Plymouth (SCBI 456) — ex Sir John Evans; ex ‘Danegeld’. 

(b) Visby — ex Hemange hoard (1938. GF. C 8914). 

Mean Weight: 16-4 gr./l -07 g. 

Weight: (a) 16-2 gr./T05 g.; ( b ) 16-6 gr./l '08 g. 

Die-axis: (a) 270°; ( b ) 270°. 

116. Ef Obv. -F/edelried rx anglorx 
Rev. T hvnepine m'o tota 
*(a) Stockholm (BEH 3853). 

Weight: 15-9 gr./l -03 g. Die-axis: 90°. 

1 M. Doiley, 'A Corpus of the “Crux” Pennies of to Dr. Ohf vonFeilitzen, Stockholm, 1973, pp. 56-67. 
Dublin in Public Collections,' in Otium et Neyotium: - Hatz and others, 'A Hoard from Nas. Osteraker, 

Studies in Onomatology and Library Science presented Uppland’, Commcntationes, ii (1968), 280. 

4030 C 75 D 
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‘ Crux ’ Type (BMC iiia; Hild, C) 


Totnes 

H7. Aa Obv. /ebelr/ED rex anglorx 
Rev. HvftSPINE M~0 TOTAN 
*(a) Stockholm (BEH 3854). 

(. b ) Stockholm — ex Saodtorp hoard (1913, SHM Inv. 14935). 

Weight: (a) 24-8 gr./l 61 g.; ( b ) 20-6 gr./l -34 g. Die-axis: (a) 90°; ( b ) 90°. 

Exeter 

H8. Aa Obv. As above 

Rev. 4-HvffipifJE M“0 EAXE 
*(a) Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

( b ) 1—ex Brettell (1970, lot 75). 

(c) -(d) Publication forthcoming. 

Weights: (a) 23-0 gr./l -49 g.; (/>) 22T gr./l -43 g. 

Mean weight: 22-6 gr./l-46 g. Die-axes: (a) 90°; ( b ) 90°. 

H9. Ba Obv. -f /Ebelr/ed rex aSc)l<5rx 
Rev. As above 

*(a) Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

Weight: 20T gr./'l-30 g. Die-axis: 270°. 

H10. Ca Obv. -f/EDELR/ED REX ANGLORX 

Rev. As above 

*(o) Lund (Systematic collection). 

(b) Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

(c) Copenhagen (SCBI 189) — ex Enner hoard (1849). 

(r0 Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

(e) Stockholm (BEH 545) — ? ex Nas hoard (1704, no. 229). 

(/) B. H. I. H. Stewart — bt Baldwins (1969); ex Lt.-Col. I-I. Allcard [pierced]. 

( g ) Stockholm — ex Oxarve hoard (1920, SHM Inv. 16504). 

Weights: (n) 23 0 gr./l-49 g.; (6) 22-7 gr./l-47 g.; (c) 22-5 gr./l-46 g.; (rf) 22-3 gr./l-44 g.; 

(e) 216 gr./l -40 g. ; (/) n.r. ; (^)21.3 gr./l-38 g. 

Mean weight: 22-2 gr./l -44 g. 

Die axes: (a) 270°; ( b ) 270°; (c) 270°; (rf) 270°; (e) 270°; (/) 270°; (g) 270°. 

Hll. Cb Obv. As above 

Rev. -f HVNEPlfll M~0 EAXE 

(a) Stockholm (BEH 544). 

*(b) Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

(c) Copenhagen (SCBI 190). 

(d) Stockholm (BEH 544 bis). 

Weights: (o) 23-8 gr./L54 g.; (i) 22'6 gr./'L47 g.; (c) 2L6 gr./l-40 g.; (d) 22-1 gr ./I -48 g. 
Mean weight: 22-7 gr./l -47 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 270°; (b) 270°; (c) 90°; (d) 270°. 

HI 2. Cc Obv. As above 

Rev. -(-HV^i-PlfsE M“0 EAXE 
*(a) Uppsala (Holm no. 63). 

Weight: 22-9 gr./l-49 g. Die-axis: n.r. 

HI 3. Cd Obv. As above 

J?ev. +HVNEPINE Nro EAXE 

*(«) Oslo — ex Fuglevik hoard (1880) [fragment missing?]. 

(b) ~(e) Publication forthcoming. 

Weight: (a) (19-6 gr./l-27 g.). Die-axis: («) 270°. 
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HI4. Ce Obv. As above 

Rev. -fHvfJih’iNE m~o eaxe 

(a) l—ex Brettell (1970, lol 74). 

*(h) Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

Weights: (a) 22T gr./ 1 -43 g.; ( b ) 20-4 gr./l -32 g. 

Mean weight: 21-3 gr./l -38 g. 

Die-axes: (a) 270°; (b) 270°. 

HI 5. De Obv. + /Ebelr/ED rex anglorx 
Rev. As above 

*(ci) Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

(b) Stockholm — ex Sntiss hoard (1970-1, SHM Inv. 29976). 

Weight: («) 21 -4 gr./l -39 g.; ( b ) n.r. 

Die-axis: (a) 90°: (b) n.r. 

H15A. Ch Publication forthcoming. 

HI 513. Gh Publication forthcoming. 

HI 6. Ef Obv. -f/EDELR/ED REX ANGIORX 
Rev. +hvn1pine m o eaxe 
*(a) Lund — ex Igelosa hoard (1924). 

Weight: 20-3 gr./l -32 g. Die-axis: 270 u . 

H17. Fg Obv. -t/Edelr/ED rex aSgi.orx 

Rev. -)- HVNEPiNE m o eaxe [same rev. die as H2I] 

*(a) Exeter (SCBI 465)— bt. Spink (1927). 

(b) Stockholm — ex Gildings hoard (1909, SHM Inv. 13867). 

Weight: (a) 18-5 gr./l -20 g; ( b ) 20-1 gr./l -30 g. Die-axis: (a) O’; (b) 0 5 . 

Unseen Crux Coins of Exeter 

(a) Schleswig — ex List hoard (1937, no. 18). 1 

(b) Visby — ex Karls hoard, Tingsliide parish (1966). 2 

(c) Visby — ex Karls hoard. Tingstade parish (1966). 2 
(cl) Visby — ex Karls hoard, Tingstade parish (1966). 2 
(e)-(h) Publication forthcoming. 

Weights: (a) 20-8 gr./l -35 g.; (b-d) n.r. 

Die axes: (a) n.r.; (b-d) n.r. 

Uchester 

H18. Aa Obv. -f asbelr/ed rex anglorx 
Rev . -tHVnepiniI m~o cifcl 
*(a) Stockholm (BEH 1032). 

Weight: 21-6 gr./l -40 g. Die-axis: 180’. 

H19. Bb Obv. -p /EBELR/ED REX ANSLORX 
Rev. -f hvnepinS m _ o gifel 
*(a) J. Stephens Cox. 

(b) Trondheim — ex Dronningens gt. hoard. 

Weights: (a) 21-6 gr./l -40 g. ; (b) 21-0 gr./l -36 g. 

Mean weight: 21-3 gr./l -38 g. Die-axes: (a) 270°; (b) 90°. 

‘Intermediate Small Cross; Crux' Mule (BMC iii; Llild. Cb) 
Uchester 

1-120. Aa Obv. +vedelr/ed rex anglorx 
Rev. 4-hvnBpinS m~o gifel 
*(a) Visby — ex Karls hoard, Tingstade parish (1966). 2 
Weight: n.r. Die-axis: n.r. 

1 See page 27, note I. 


See page 26, note 4. 
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Exeter 

H21. Aa Obv. Same obv. die as H20 above 

Rev. -{-hvnepine m - 0 eaxe [same rev. die as H17 above] 

*(a) Stockholm (BEH 546). 

( b) ~(d ) Publication forthcoming. 

Weight: (a) 18-8 gr./l-22 g. Die-axis: (a) 270°. 

For Hu ne wine's coins struck at Watchet see the Watchet Corpus. 
cnut (1016-1035) 

' Quatrefoil' Type (BMC vi; Hild. E) 

Exeter 

H22. Aa Obv. -1-cnvt rex anglor (Exeter style) 

Rev. -p HVNEPINE ON E 
*{a) Stockholm (BEH 396). 

Weight 21-9 gr.,/1-42 g. Die-axis: 270°. 

H23. Ab Obv. As above 

Rev. (Hunewine) o ex 

(a) Visby — e.v Karls hoard, Tingstade parish (1966). 

Weight: n.r. Die-axis; n.r. 

H24. Be Obv. -Ecnvt rex anglorv ( Exeter style) 

Rev. + hvnepine o ex (may be same rev. die as H23) 

*(a) Copenhagen (SCBI 461 ) — ex Liibeck hoard (1875, no. 165). 

Weight: 201 gr./l-30 g. Die axis: 180°. 

Unseen Quatrefoil Coin of Exeter 
(a) Tallin — ex Vao hoard. 

Axbridge 1 

H25. Aa Obv. +cnvt rex anglorv ( Somerset style) 

Rev. hvnepine on ax 

*(n) Copenhagen (SCBI 3 ) — ex Enegaard find (1862). 

Weight: 17-3 gr./l-12 g. 

Die-axis: 0°. 

H26. Bb Obv. -f cnvt rex anglorv ( Ilchester style) 

Rev. -(-hvnepine o axs 

(a) Copenhagen (SCBI 2 ) — ex Enegaard find (1862). 

*(b) ? — ex Elmore-Jones (1971, lot 61); ex Grantley (1944, lot 1 144), 

(c) Stockholm — ex Botvalde find (1943, SHM Inv. 23228). 

Weights: («) 13-2 gr./0-86 g.; ( b ) 13-1 gr./085 g.; (c) 110 gr./0-71 g. 

Mean weight: 12-5 gr./0 81 g. 

Die axes: (a) 180°; ( b ) n.r.; (c) 210°. 

Lydford 

H27. Aa Obv. . . . t rex anglor . . . (Ilchester style: die used by Alfsig at Ilchester, Hild. 3589) 
Rev. -I-hv . . . . nEyd 
*( a) Stockholm (BEH 2509) [fragment]. 2 
Weight: (5-9 gr./0-38 g.). 

Die-axis: 180°. 

1 F. Elmore-Jones, 'The Mint of Axbridge’, BNJ 

xxx (1960), p. 61. 


2 Reattributed from London: R. H. M. Dolley, 'An 
Unpublished Cnut Moneyer’, BNJ xxix (1958), p. 66. 
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‘ Pointed Helmet ’ Type (BMC iv; Hild. G) 
Lydford 

H28. Aa Obv. -!-cnvt recx an 

Rev. + hvfine on lyhdan 
*(a) Stockholm (BEH 2510). 1 
Weight: 14-2 gr./0-92 g. 

Die-axis: 90°. 


THE WATCHET MINT-SIGNATURES 

MARGARET GELLING 

JEthelredlT. Weced 13 dies, Wect 1, Wee 1, Wa:syt 1 ; Cnut: We 2, Weed 2, Weced 2, Wecc 1, Wee 1 ; 
Interregnum'. Weced 1 .Weed 1 ; Harold I: Wee 1 ; Harthacnut : Weced l ; Edward the Confessor: Wee 3, 
Weced 1, Wecct 1, Wece 1, William /: Wicde 1, Wiced 1, Wicedi 1; William II: Wici 1; Henry I: 
Weceti 1; Stephen: Wache 1. 

Watchet is generally regarded as a British place-name ending in Primitive Welsh *cgd ‘wood* 
( Modern Welsh coed). This is one of the commoner Primitive Welsh elements in English place-names, 
occurring also, for example, in Lytchett, Dors., and Melchet, Wilts. The early spellings for Watchet 
differ from those of other names which have this final element in having a very high proportion of 
spellings with -d rather than -t. The coin spellings bring out this peculiarity very clearly, there being 
twenty-four with d and four with t. This is not considered by Professor Kenneth Jackson ( Language 
and History in Early Britain, p. 555) to throw any doubt on the identity of the second element. The 
vowel of this element is probably -e-, which is the usual one for it to have in this position; the single 
spelling wcesyt should probably be disregarded. 

Much more difficulty is presented by the first part of the name. The coin spellings have thirty-three 
examples of we- and only one of was (in the dubious wcesyt 1009-17) before the Conquest. After the 
Conquest there are three spellings with wi- from t. William I, one w'ith wi- from t. William II, and one 
with wo- from t. Stephen. 

In the pre-Conquest documentary spellings there are two with Wee- (one from a charter and one 
from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle) to set beside the usual We-. 

There is no reason why an original Old English e should be spelt ce. It is possible for an original Old 
English ce to be spelt e, but not likely that this would occur in such an overwhelmingly high proportion 
as is shown in the Watchet spellings. If the Old English vowel were really x, a close parallel would be 
provided by the Berkshire name Watchfield, which has as its first element an Old English personal name 
Wcecel. The only genuine pre-Conquest spelling is Wceclesfeld, and after the Conquest there is regular 
-a- with occasional -e-. The Watchet spellings are not like this, and the different proportion of -e- to 
-at- seems to rule out a single source with -ce-. The problem is further complicated by the coin spellings 
with wi- from the time of William I and William II. I do not see how a single Old English vowel could 
give these spellings in -e-, -ce-, and -i- in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

E. Ekwall, in The Oxford Dictionary of English Place-Names, suggested that Watchet w as identical 
with Gaulish (mons) Vocetius, which he translated ‘lower wood’. Professor Kenneth Jackson, in a per- 
sonal communication, says that * wocaito- (which lies behind Vocetius) would mean ‘small wood* not 
‘lower wood". The prefix *ieo- becomes *iva- in Primitive Welsh, so this name in Britain would be 
Primitive Welsh *wacfd. Professor Jackson regards this as a plausible place-name. Names containing a 
in Primitive Welsh normally have a or ce when adopted by speakers of Old English, however, and the 
extreme rarity of -a- and -at- in the early spellings for Watchet seems to me an insuperable difficulty in 
the way of deriving Watchet from *wacfd. 


1 See p. 36, n. 2. 



The later development to Watchet (rather than * Welchet) does not necessarily throw light on the 
original form. Norman French spellings are always likely to include some with -a- for Old English -e-, 
and in Watchet (as in Watchfield, Berks.) there has probably been additional influence from the word 
watch. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Bergen 

B.M. 

Cambridge 

Copenhagen 

Exeter 

Helsinki 

Inv. 

Lund 

n.r. 

Oslo 
Oxford 
Plymouth 
SCB 1 
Schleswig 

Stavanger 

Stockholm 

Tallin 
Taunton 
Totnes Council 
Trondheim 
Uppsala 


Visby 


Historisk Museum, Bergen University, Norway. 

British Museum, London. Published in British Museum Catalogue. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. Published in SCBI. 

National Museet, Kobenhavn, Denmark. Published in SCBI. 

City Museum and Art Gallery, Exeter. Published in SCBI. 

Suomen Kansallismuseo (inc. University Collection), Helsinki, Finland. Published 
in SCBI. 

J. D. A. Thompson, An Inventory of British Coin Hoards A.D. 600-1500, London, 
1956. 

Lunds Universitets Historiska Museum, Lund, Sweden. 

Not recorded. 

Universitets Myntkabinett, Oslo. 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. Published in SCBI. 

Plymouth Museum and Art Gallery, Plymouth. Published in SCBI. 

Sylloge of Coins of the British Isles. 

Schleswig-holsteinisches Landesmuseum fur Vor- und Friih-geschichte, Schleswig, 
D.B.R. 

Stavanger Museum, Stavanger, Norway. 

Statens Historiska Museum, Stockholm, Sweden. Published in B. E. Hildebrand, 
Anglosachsiska mynt, Stockholm, 1881. 

National Museum, Tallin, Estonia. 

Somerset County Museum, Taunton. Published in SCBI. 

Totnes Museum, Totnes. Published in SCBI. 

De Kongelige Norske Videnskabers Selskabs Myntkabinett, Trondheim, Norway. 
Universitets-Myntkabinett, Uppsala, Sweden. Published in S. Holm, ‘Studier ofver 
Uppsala universitets Anglosaxiska mvntsamling’, Uppsala universitets arsskrift 
1917. 

Gotlands Fornsal, Visby, Sweden. 
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THE 1969 COLCHESTER HOARD 


EDITORIAL NOTE 

There were in the 1969 Colchester hoard 14,065 complete coins and the remains of 
about twenty laminated forgeries of the mid thirteenth century as follows: 


Short Cross Coins 

England (classes VI-VIII) 6 

Scotland (William the Lion, posthumous, and Alexander III) 2 

Long Cross Coins 

England (classes I-Vc) 11,304 

— , uncertain 24 

— , Bury, class VI 1,916 

Dublin (including 3 imitations) 292 

Scotland 489 

Continental, and contemporary imitations 32 

Laminated forgeries c 20 


The hoard was in two parts. The first was a typical hoard of English Long Cross 
pennies ending with class Vc, with the usual admixture of Irish, Scottish, and Continen- 
tal pieces. The second part consisted of a group of coins, in value fourpence less than 
£8, all from the same pair of dies from Bury St. Edmunds, of class VI, a variety prev- 
iously known by a single specimen. The hoard is much the largest and most important 
discovery of Long Cross coins made in the British Isles, even though only a fraction of 
the size of the huge 1908 Brussels hoard. 

The first part of the hoard closed in class Vc which saw the earliest issues of four new 
London moneyers appointed in 1256. All of these moneyers were represented in the 
hoard with the exception of John Hardel. Mr. Brand’s work on the Rolls of Henry III 
has revealed that John Hardel was included with the others in an entry of October 1256 
but that his name had been added at a later stage to an entry mentioning the other three 
moneyers in May 1256. While the interpretation of the evidence is not altogether 
straightforward it suggests that John Hardel was appointed after May but before 
October 1256. The closure of the first part of the hoard cannot therefore be dated before 
the appointment of the three moneyers first mentioned in May 1256 nor much after 
October 1256 when, at the latest, the issues of John Hardel would have been beginning 
to find their way into circulation. Class VI cannot be dated more accurately than 1268 x 
78. A single large sum received in coins fresh from the Bury mint must therefore have 
been added to the currency hoard at least twelve years later. 

Because of its size it may be some time before Miss Archibald is able to complete her 
analysis of the English portion of the hoard, but the record of her lecture to the London 
Numismatic Club on 7 January 1971 ( Newsletter , March 1971, vol. v, no. 10, pp. 132-6) 
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contains a useful summary of the coins of each mint and moneyer of the main classes. 
The figures for mints are as follows: 



7 

7/7/ 


77 

III 

IV v/iv 

Va-c 

? 

VI 

London 

41 

32 


175 

1813 

24 1 

3015 

5 


Canterbury 

21 

10 


72 

901 

8 

2124 



Bury 

2 



14 

148 

4 

270 


1916 

Durham 







21 





77 

777 




77 

III 


Exeter 


17 

148 



Norwich 

2 

245 


Gloucester 


13 

201 



Oxford 

15 

200 


Lincoln 


26 

312 



Winchester 

18 

221 


Northampton 


10 

286 



York 

22 

312 



III only: Bristol, 118; Carlisle, 38; Hereford, 57; Uchester, 37; Newcastle, 126; Shrewsbury, 58; 
Wallingford, 42; Wilton, 79. 


Mr. Seaby and Mr. Stewart were invited to treat the Irish and Scottish portions and 
their reports on these series, which were prepared several years ago, now appear in the 
following pages, together with notes on the circumstances of discovery and the site. 

A complete photographic record, with weights, was made at the British Museum, 
which acquired 1,550 of the coins. Some coins were acquired by other museums, and 
nearly 12,000 were returned to the finders. Many have passed through the London 
salerooms — Sotheby, 24 March 1971, lots 1-180, and Glendining, 15 April 1971, lots 
361-75; 16 June 1971, lots 151-65; 2 Sept. 1971, lots 115-30; 24 Nov. 1971, lots 1 1 1-26; 
and 9 Feb. 1972, lots 181-215. 

On Plate VI there are illustrated 7 Irish pennies (numbered I 1-7), 3 Irish type 
imitations (numbered 220-2), 29 Scottish coins (numbered 51-9 and 510-29, in error 
for S 1-29), and one of the class VI by Ion of Bury St. Edmunds (no. 223). Unfortunately 
it was not possible to alter or correct the numbering on the plate which had been 
printed for inclusion in an earlier volume. 

The numbers used in the Scottish section are those of the British Museum photo- 
graphs. 
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I. DISCOVERY AND SITE 
DAVID T.-D. CLARKE 


Discovery 

The Colchester hoard of Short Cross pennies found in 1902 1 is well known as one of 
the largest medieval hoards found in Britain. It was discovered when the foundations 
for the Westminster Bank were dug, and when the site to the west (nos. 21-3 High 
Street) came to be rebuilt my prediction that a further hoard would be discovered, 
though it was received, and indeed uttered, with gentle cynicism, was not entirely 
irrational. 

The site was occupied by a timber-framed building of which one beam (now in the 
Colchester Museum) was dated 1597, and it had, as so often in Colchester, been re- 
fronted in the early eighteenth century. It was formerly the offices of the Essex County 
Standard and more recently of G. M. Stanford & Son, house agents. 

Since the new building was to be built from ground level only and the site was very 
restricted, excavation was not possible, but the Director of Excavations for the Col- 
chester Excavation Committee, Miss B. R. K. Dunnett (now Mrs. R. Niblett), estab- 
lished good relations with the new owners, Boots the Chemists, and the builders Henry 
Everett & Son of Colchester, and various Roman levels were duly noted in the stanchion 
holes. 

At this point the original decision to site the escalator at the rear of the new building 
was altered, and as the building was already begun the hole for the machinery had to 
be dug by hand. That led directly to the discovery of the hoard. 

On Thursday 13 February 1969, 2 I received a telephone call at 2.40 p.m. from the 
foreman, Mr. G. Mead, saying that a large number of coins had just been found. I 
called for the Assistant Curator (Mr. D. G. Davies) and Miss Dunnett and we ran up 
the High Street to the site. By the time we arrived the lead canister containing the coins 
had been removed to the foreman’s hut. We explained to the workmen the law of 
treasure trove and promptly got in touch with the police. The hoard was taken to the 
police station where it was hastily rinsed in the sink in the cells. 3 

The next few days were spent by all the Museum staff in counting the coins and 
making a preliminary assessment of their date, assisted by Mr. M. R. Hull, my pre- 
decessor, and by Mr. T. J. Robertson, who was then listing the Museum’s collection 
of coins. 

An inquest was held on Wednesday 12 March 4 and the Coroner, Mr. Peter Benham, 
was able to include in the jury descendants of those who had sat in 1902. The verdict was 
treasure trove, and that the finders were Mr. R. Munson and Mr. G. Purvis. The canister 


1 Essex County Standard, 12 July 1902; The Sphere, 
19 July 1902, p. 75; H. A. Grueber, ‘A Find of Silver 
Coins at Colchester’, NC 19. 

2 The Times, 14 Feb. 1969; Essex County Standard, 

21 Feb. 1969. 


3 Archaeologically this initial wash was a mistake; 
as the following account will show, it would have been 
useful to have removed the coins in sequence. 

4 Colchester Express, 13 Mar. 1969; Essex County 
Standard, 14 Mar. 1969. 
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was handed over to a representative of Boots the Chemists, who subsequently very 
generously presented it to the Colchester Museum. 1 



Site 

In the eighteenth century three Norman stone buildings still stood within a few yards 
of each other in Colchester’s High Street. The Old Moot Hall on the north side was a 
building of c. 1130-50, to judge from the archway of which a drawing survives. 2 Near 
it to the west was another hall with a vaulted undercroft demolished in 1886, 3 and 
opposite, and more relevant to our discussion, was yet another similar structure, which 
stood on the western corner of Pelham’s Lane. It was illustrated by Morant and was 
demolished c. 1730. 4 A spouted jar and a cooking-pot of eleventh-century date were 
found on this site when it again came to be rebuilt in 1935. 5 

The significance of Colchester I was discussed by Mr. G. Rickword in an interesting 
paper, 6 in which he suggested that the Morant house had been the residence of the 
Constable of the Castle, an office which was in the king’s gift and was frequently held 
by officials of national distinction. He went still further and attributed the deposition of 
the hoard to Hubert de Burgh. Though the quotation of documents in this paper can be 

1 Acc. No. 126, 1971. Height 23 cm., diameter Chester , bk. II, p. 10. The illustration is in the copy 

27 cm. Lead, in the form of a cylinder with folded owned by the Royal Institution; see Essex Review, 
joint and base, the lid separate. lviii, p. 94. 

2 In the Public Library, Colchester. 5 Colchester Museum, Acc. Nos. 402-3, 1935. 

3 Photographs in Colchester and Essex Museum. 0 G. A. Rickword, ‘The Colchester Hoard’, BNJ 

1 P. Morant, The History and Antiquities of . . . Col- i (1904), p. 113. 
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regarded as reliable, the references are not given, and it is possible that study of the 
extensive and still uncalendared borough records might yield further information. 

It is not, of course, necessary to consider the two hoards as being in any way related 
merely because they were found near each other. The similarity of the canisters and the 
close contiguity of date would, however, seem to point to that conclusion. It is also 
known that there was a mint in Colchester until the time of Henry II and it is conceiv- 
able that this was housed outside the castle in a building with some degree of security 
such as the house occupied by the Constable, though it would have been safer situated 
in the Castle bailey. 

However, the precise connection between the two hoards and the circumstances of 
their deposition is at present difficult to establish and until it is possible to carry out a 
thorough search of the surviving records the depositor must retain his anonymity. 


II. THE ANGLO-IRISH PORTION 
W. A. SEABY 


Without doubt this find has proved the most valuable of any discovered in England for 
assessing the content of the Dublin Mint in the mid thirteenth century. In sheer volume 
it is, of course, overshadowed by the great 1908 Brussels hoard 1 which officially con- 
tained between 1,700 and 1,800 authentic and counterfeit Anglo-Irish Long-Cross 
pieces. But because of its being a relatively early deposit, and because of its completeness 
and integrity, and the fact that it has proved to be as perfect a criterion as could be 
wished for in order to check findings already made from British, Irish, and Continental 
sources, the 1969 discovery in East Anglia will ever be regarded as quite outstanding 
from the viewpoint of the Irish numismatist. 

The setting up of the Dublin Mint in 1251 and its closure early in 1254 have been very 
fully dealt with so far as the documentation goes, 2 while such data as the total emission, 
amounting to £43,238. 16.?. Id., the broad classification of obverse and reverse group- 
ings, 3 and the counterfeits, which to a greater or lesser degree invariably lie alongside the 
official pennies, 4 have also now been published. Here it is only necessary to give a sum- 
mary listing of the coins themselves and to compare the results of analyses, made from a 
more detailed die-classification which has also been completed, with those of the Irish 
portion from Brussels. 5 At a later date it is hoped to embody the information derived 
from the die-studies in a monograph dealing with Anglo-Irish Long-Cross coinage as a 
whole. 


1 L. A. Lawrence, BA./ ix (1912), p. 170; B. H. I. H. 
Stewart, BNJ xxix (1960), p. 91. 

2 D. W. Dykes, ‘The Irish Coinage of Henry III’ 
with supplement by M. Dolley, BNJ xxxii (1963), 
pp. 99-116. 

3 M. Dolley and W. A. Seaby, SCBI, Ulster Museum 

I, p. xl; C. E. Blunt and J. Brand, BA/xxxix(1971), p. 

65. 


4 M. Dolley and W. A. Seaby, ‘The Anomalous 
Long-Cross Coins in the Anglo-Irish Portion of the 
Brussels Hoard’, in Minis, Dies and Currency (1971), 
pp. 291-317. 

5 The die-study has been carried out by the writer 
from the parcel of Anglo-Irish coins sent over to Bel- 
fast by the late Albert Baldwin in 1966. 
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The Irish pennies found in the Colchester hoard are of special interest for several 
reasons: (a) as showing beyond any doubt that virtually complete integration with 
English (and Scottish) money occurred within a space of from two to five years of 
issue as evidenced at a town lying well over 300 miles from their source; ( b ) as demon- 
strating the good weight standard of sterling achieved in Ireland; (c) for revealing that 
even as early as the end of 1255 counterfeiting of the new coinage at lower weights, and 
possibly in inferior metal, had started. 1 Perhaps most remarkable of all is the fact that 
the proportions of coins struck for Davi and for Ricard are found to be the same as 
those officially recognized in the Brussels hoard, to within the value of a single coin 
(see below); and this makes for perfect comparison of the Irish element in the two 
hoards. 

The total number of authentic Dublin coins from Brussels amounted to 1,620, 2 
of which 472 (29T4 per cent) were issued in the name of Davi and 1,148 (70-86 per cent) 
were in the name of Ricard; at Colchester, out of a total of 292 coins recovered, 85 
(29-11 per cent) are of Davi and 207 (70-89 per cent) are of Ricard. In regard to obverse 
dies, out of a total of 154 traced, the number employed by Davi, as revealed by the 
Brussels hoard, was 93 (39-08 per cent) and those used by Ricard were 145 (60-93 per 
cent); 3 at Colchester the corresponding figures are: Davi 57 (37-25 per cent), Ricard 96 
(62-75 per cent). A comparison of the number of combinations 4 in the two hoards shows 
that, out of 895 so far recognized, 5 those of the moneyer Davi, found at Brussels, make 
up 208 (27-44 per cent) as against Ricard’s 550 (72-56 per cent); from Colchester the 
combinations of Davi number 71 (29-00 per cent) and those of Ricard 174 (71-00 per 
cent), 47 coins being die-duplicates of others. And in the use of the reverse dies, of which 
346 are known, at Brussels the figures are : Davi 91 (26-84 per cent), Ricard 248 (73-16 per 
cent); and at Colchester, Davi 60 (31-58 per cent), Ricard 130 (68-42 per cent). 

Thus, by comparing the figures of the relevant coin groupings in these broadest 
divisions, it is seen that nowhere is there a difference of as much as 5 per cent between 
the two hoards and, generally speaking, the variation is only about 2 per cent, or lower. 
While the sets of figures are too close to be merely coincidental, it is believed they 
might have been nearer still but for the fact that the deposits in question are about ten 
years apart in date, and therefore the integration of the Irish and English coinages 
cannot have been quite as complete in the Colchester hoard as was found to be the case 
at Brussels. One might even go so far as to say that the hint of Davi’s having stopped 
striking at Dublin in advance of Ricard 0 is fully substantiated since he has a higher 
percentage rating of used reverse dies in the English deposit than in the Belgian deposit, 
suggesting the last of Ricard’s coins had scarcely had time to reach East Anglia by 
dispersion in the one or two years after they were struck. But this, perhaps, is to put too 
fine an edge on the analysis made to date. 


1 M. Dolley and W. A. Seaby, op. tit., p. 43, 

footnote 4. 

3 This is the number sent to Belfast, but it is thought 
to be somewhat below the number actually recovered 
(see SCBI, Ulster Museum I, p. xliii). 

3 The obverse dies are common to both moneyers, 
but each has a preference for certain dies or groups of 

dies. Ricard seems to have employed almost all of 
them but Davi only about two-thirds. 


4 In addition to making a complete die-identifica- 
tion of some 2,220 extant authentic coins, a record has 
also been kept of the reverses which combine with 
each obverse. 

6 A graph curve, plotted to show combinations in 
relation to numbers of coins recorded, suggests that 
the total of combinations may not exceed 1 ,020. 

6 SCBI, Ulster Museum I, p. xxxvi. 
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What appears obvious, however, is that the two hoards combined, together with 
coins taken in toto from other sources, give validity for proportional representation of 
moneyers, of die output, of main groupings, and to a lesser extent of classes, whether 
these be chronological or merely stylistic, within the general framework. It may well 
be that the striking of coins in Ireland was in some degree more haphazard than in 
England since, for example, over 99 per cent of the official pennies at Dublin are found 
to die-link into one chain, thus making for comparative ease of recognition in regard 
both to authenticity and typological relationship. Nevertheless, a check of the indi- 
vidual weights of the coins themselves shows that the control of the assay was quite on 
a par with other provincial mints of the period. For instance there is found to be no 
more than 4-2 grains of difference between the heaviest and lightest coin in the series ; 
and the average weight per coin for the entire group is as high as 22-16 grains or only 
0-34 of a grain below the standard for sterling. If we assume that depreciation per penny 
per annum was of the order of 0-05 grain, 1 then, at the date of deposit, the Irish coins 
had lost only what might be expected during their hundreds of miles of travelling and 
their passing through a considerable number of hands. Furthermore, it should be 
stressed that while no clipping was apparent on any of the coins examined, a fractional 
loss by such means cannot be entirely ruled out. 

The listing below is given by the principal obverse classes 2 with the number of coins 
for each moneyer; the weight, given in grammes followed by grains, is that of the 
average for the coins in a particular class or grouping. The coins have been rearranged 
by reverse classes with the main distinguishing features again given. All obverses read: 
•h6KRI-/-CVSR"/°GX 111' or variants thereof and all reverses read: DHV ION DIV 
€IiI or RIC 7RD ONO IVG or variants thereof as indicated. Figures in parenthesis 
refer to Plate VI. 


Group I ( Obverses : total of dies recorded in group: 77) 

Davi 

Ricard 

Average weight 

A (a). 
(1-85) 

Bust in double triangle; trefoil of crown joined 
to crown band. Good style. (11,5, 6) 

31 

54 

1-4381 (22-19) 

A (b)/B. 
(86-113) 

Bust, shouldered, in single triangle; trefoil of 
crown joined to band. Good style. (I 4) 

16 

12 

1-4293 (22-05) 

D/E. 

(114-24) 

Unusual busts, some with small shoulders and 
double crown band, or with open point to band; 
sexfoil in place of cinquefoil, etc. (I 7) 

3 

8 

1-4347 (22-14) 

C (a)/(b). 
(125-8) 

Generally coarser busts without shoulders, the 
trefoil of crown is usually detached from band; 
eyes oval (a), or annular (b). Sub-class iii only 
is linked, by the reverses with which it combines, 
to Group I. 

1 

3 

1-4231 (21-96) 


Totals and average for group: 51 77 1-4354 (22-15) 


1 M. Dolley and W. A. Seaby, ‘A Parcel of Edwar- penny per decade, amounting to half a grain, is 
dian Sterlings in the Ulster Museum,’ SCMB (May postulated. 

1968), pp. 161-6, more particularly p. 164, where an - Dykes, op. cit., pp. 109-12; Seaby in SC/31, Ulster 
estimate of the average loss from wear per English Museum I, pp. xxxvi-xxxix and pis. ix, x, and xvi. 
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Group II ( Obverses : total of dies recorded in group: 77) 

Davi 

Ricard 

Average weight 

C (a)/(b). Sub-classes i and ii. Only distinguished by style 
(129-247) of sceptre head and other small details of the 
lettering. 

23 

96 

1-4351 (22-14) 

C (c). Three curls either side of head, no shoulders. 

(248-63) One bust distinguished by absence of beard; 
other dies show degenerate bust, etc. (I 2, 3) 

6 

10 

1-4220 (21-94) 

C (d). Generally similar in style to the cruder represen- 

(264-92) tations in C (a)/(b) and C (c), but the bust is 
always shouldered. 

5 

24 

1-4554 (22-46) 

Totals and average for group: 

34 

130 

1-4375 (22-18) 

Over-all totals and average: 

Group I (Reverses: total of dies recorded in group: 95) 

85 

207 

1-4365 (22-16) 

(Davi) A. Letters c, e, and d ‘round-backed’; bar of N 
plain or pelleted; reads: diveli 

22 

— 


B. Round-backed lettering; reads: divelii the 
bar of n combining with upright of cross. 

2 

— 


C. Round-backed lettering but reads dav/iond/ 
eve/lin; new A. 

2 


Average of three 
classes: 

1-4378 (22-18) 

(Ricard) K. Round-backed lettering; n plain; pellets, or 
fusils, used for beading of circles. 

— 

22 


L. Round-backed lettering; with pellet on bar 
of n; pellet beading to circles. 

— 

7 


M. Round-backed lettering ; cross on reverse out- 
lined with secondary lines. 

— 

5 


N. Round-backed lettering; reads: divel; with 
or without pellet on cross bar of n. 

— 

4 


O. Round-backed lettering, but reads: divel; 
one die reads odi, the other o-D (1 4) 

— 

1 


P. Unusual lettering mid-way between Groups I 
and II, left limb of M ball-ended. 

— 

0 


U (I). See below under U (II) ; only distinguished by 
having the top bar of a tapering away to left, 
instead of being seriffed. Linked by the ob- 
verses with which it is combined to Group I. 


8 

Average of seven 

classes: 

1-4312(22-08) 

Totals and average for group: 

Group II (Reverses: total of dies recorded in group: 251) 

26 

47 

1-4336 (22-12) 

(Davi) D. Letters c, E, and D ‘square-backed’ or much 
thickened; decorative i (swollen in centre) in 
one or more places of the inscription. (I 2) 

10 



E. Square-backed letters as class D, but reads: 

DEVLI, DEVCLI, DCVELI, DOVELI, DIVCLI, etc. 

12 

— 


F. Squared-backed letters, as class D, with pellet 
on bar of n; a is variable. 

4 

— 


G. Square-backed letters as class D but reads: 

DI.VELI 

0 

— 
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Group II ( continued ) 

H. Square-backed lettering, the a is somewhat 
variable and the most distinguishable feature 
of the dies. (I 1,3) 

(Ricard) Q. Square-backed lettering ; decorative i (swollen 
in centre) in one or more places of inscription. 

R. Square-backed lettering; Dive with or with- 
out pellet on bar on n. 

S. Square-backed lettering; dive, all with pellet 
on bar of n. 

T. Square-backed lettering; dive. ; bar of n plain. 

II (II). Square-backed lettering; very large class, 

most of the dies impossible to group by varia- 
tion, except in the following sub-classes: U (I) 
see above under Group I, U (a-e), variation in 
the style of the ir with two cross bars to a, 
without bar or without foot to r; U/M has 
outlined cross as class M. (I 5, 6, 7) 

Totals and average for group: 59 160 T4375 (22T8) 

Over-all totals and average: 85 207 1-4365 (22T6) 

The obverse classes are all fully represented, and with the exception of the small class 
P (3 dies) and class G (1 die) the reverses are also well covered even though coins from 
only 190 dies, out of a known total of 346, are present. Of varieties calling for special 
comment, it may be mentioned that the so-called ‘beardless bust’ ( obv . die C (c) 128) 1 
is represented by four examples and Dykes’s F (obv. die C (a)/(b) 119), with jewels show- 
ing in the crown band, 2 by three examples, only one of which shows the jewels plainly. 
The commonest obverse die (A (a) 12) has eight coins to its credit, and the series ad- 
mirably demonstrates the degeneration of the die with virtual disappearance of the 
inner triangle (I 5); the second commonest obverse die (A (a) 3) is likewise represented 
by eight examples. 3 

Duplicates number forty-seven, in two cases no fewer than four coins coming from 
the same pair of dies. On the whole, however, representation by single examples of 
combinations is very marked, suggesting that a fairly widespread scatter of the coins had 
taken place before they came together again in this hoard. The find is again important 
because it has brought to light no fewer than sixty-five new combinations which were 
unknown from Brussels and other sources, also for throwing up one new reverse die 
of Davi which has been given the coding: H (c) 94 (I 3). 

There are no obsolete coins of John, as in the Brussels hoard, 4 and only three triangle 
counterfeits. The imitations are not without interest since they constitute the earliest 
Irish Long-Cross forgeries of which we have certain knowledge; their average weight is: 
1-2677 (19-55). They have been included and illustrated in a recent publication, and it is 
only necessary to mention that the remarkable example which bears the semblance of 
a monkey’s or ape’s face cannot very well be fortuitous. It seems most unlikely that it is 

1 SCBI, Ulster Museum I, p. xxxviii and pi. xvi, 25. 1 M. Dolley, J. Roy. Soc. Antiq. Ireland C (1970), 

2 Ibid., p. xxxviii and pi. xvi, 24. pp. 67-70 and pi. xvii. 

3 Ibid., p. xxxix. 


Davi Ricard Weight 

33 — Average of five 

classes : 

1-4335 (22-16) 

— 6 

— 9 

— 18 

— 1 

— 126 


Average of five 
classes : 

1-4390 (22-21) 
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of continental origin, since the number of European coins in the hoard is in any case 
remarkably small, but whether Irish or not is a little uncertain. Mr. Dolley points out 
what is perhaps no more than a coincidence, the ape supporters of the Kildare arms and 
the parallel Desmond tradition of a late thirteenth-century simian rescuer of a Geraldine 
heir. 1 (Nos. 293-5 shown as figs. 220, 221, 222 on PI. VI.) 

It only remains to thank those who have helped me in writing this summary. Miss 
Marion Archibald has placed all the relevant coins at my disposal and together we have 
discussed several aspects of the find. I have also had consultation with Mr. Ian Stewart 
and Mr. John Brand, both of whom have made special studies of coin groups from the 
hoard. And I am indebted to Mr. Michael Dolley for his advice and helpful criticism. 

III. THE SCOTTISH ELEMENT 
IAN STEWART 

All but two of the 491 Scottish coins in the Colchester hoard are of the long voided- 
cross coinage of Alexander III, which was introduced in 1250 in order to bring the Scots 
coinage into line with the new Long Cross coinage launched by Henry III in England 
three years earlier, and so to ensure the continued interchangeability of the two curren- 
cies. Of the two earlier coins, both with the Short Cross reverse, one, a posthumous 
coin of William the Lion (1 165-1214) by Hue Walter, is remarkable for being some thirty 
years older than all the other Scottish coins, its survival being perhaps partly due to 
its full weight (1-47 g.). The other Short Cross sterling is one of the very small group of 
coins with this type of reverse which have the name Alexander and an unbearded por- 
trait, and so can be regarded as the first issue of Alexander III struck after the death in 
1249 of his father (always depicted with a beard), but before the Long Cross type was 
adopted in 1250. These coins vary much in style, some being very neat (e.g. Burns, 
figs. 75a, c), others having a large head of rough style, one die with which (B. 76c) 
was used more extensively with Long Cross reverses. The mint, where legible and 
included in the inscription, is Berwick. The new coin reads wilam iohan on, without 
mint name (cf. B. 75b) and has a small head with some affinity to that on the early Long 
Cross coins of Aberdeen, Perth, and Roxburgh; it is also notable for the large-toothed 
inner circle on the obverse. It is a distinctive addition to the few known examples of this 
brief issue. 

The 489 Long Cross sterlings are important in a number of respects — for the items 
of individual interest which they contain, for being the first substantial sample of this 
coinage to have been weighed, for the relative proportions of the various mints, 
moncyers, and types, and for the chronological implications of their association with 
English coins that can be so closely dated. Their value is the greater for the comparison 
which can be made with the contents of the Brussels hoard, which contained about four 
times as many Scottish coins of the same genera! period. 

A new classification of the Long Cross series was evolved by A. H. Baldwin on the 
basis of the Brussels coins, consisting of eight types, four of which (II, 111, VII, and 

1 Dolley and Seaby op. cit., p. 41. The three coun- Dublin, showed the device of an ape eating an apple 
terfeits have been numbered: OS104, OS107, and which is clearly seen on two of the types. See M. 
OS 120. Sec Pis XX and XXT. The 1971 find of thir- Dolley and W. A. Seaby in Spinks ACTDec. 1971), pp. 
teenth-century tokens from Winetavern Street, 446-8. 
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VIII) were issued from a number of mints while the remainder were more of the nature 
of local or abnormal varieties. The Baldwin type sequence, which is amply borne out 
by the Colchester material on the basis of continuity of mints and moneyers and of 
reverse die-links between types, differs substantially from that of Burns, who was handi- 
capped by the lack of material available in the nineteenth century, but whose illustra- 
tions are still useful and have lately been listed according to Baldwin types. Since full 
discussions are available elsewhere of the arrangement by types and of the mints and 
moneyers involved the remarks below will be confined generally to points where the 
Colchester coins amplify our knowledge of the series. 1 

The two most significant new coins are both of type II, the earliest main type of the 
series, a fact which draws attention to the completeness with which the later issues 
were already known to us from Brussels. One (101/12) is the second known coin of this 
type of the mint of Ayr and the other (101/24) supplies a new moneyer, Wilam, for 
Roxburgh. 

Table A shows the number of coins of each mint, moneyer, and type with an indica- 
tion of what others are known (marked x). There follow some comments on the entries 
in this table in which comparison is made with the Brussels material. In general, except 
in the latest type (VIII), the numbers in Colchester are between one-third and one- 
quarter of their equivalents in Brussels and the two hoards therefore give mutual 
confirmation of relative abundance or rarity. Unfortunately there are difficulties in the 
way of any very precise comparisons since it is not possible to reconstruct exactly the 
composition of the Brussels hoard. A catalogue compiled by A. H. Baldwin records 
about 1,780 coins in all, listed under some 320 varieties. One of each listed variety 
was acquired by R. C. Lockett and a good number of others have been dispersed over 
the years, some to the British Museum and National Museum of Antiquities of Scot- 
land, some to clients of A. H. Baldwin & Sons Ltd., of whom G. C. Drabble and H. J. 
and C. H. Dakers are the best known and probably had the largest selections, and some 
gradually and casually to the market from the same dealer’s trays. I have recently 
had an opportunity of examining the residue of the Scottish coins in the Baldwin 
Brussels cabinet, which numbered about 1,660. In addition there were two envelopes, 
sealed for many years, of illegible or uncertain readings, numbering about 100, which 
were presumably excluded from the Baldwin catalogue. There must, therefore, have been 
at least 1,660 (residue) plus 100 (illegible) plus 320 (Lockett) plus some others, perhaps 
between 100 and 200 (other collections), making about 2,200 in all. That the totals in 
the Baldwin catalogue are too low, as in aggregate they must be by some 400 or more, 
can be demonstrated by individual cases where the residue alone contained more than 
are recorded in the catalogue (e.g. of Berwick in type VIII, Iohan, 72:66, and Walter, 
241 : 194) and by the more frequent ones where the residue plus Lockett gives this result. 
Nevertheless, the broad proportions in Brussels can be established and are roughly 
consistent with those in Colchester except where small numbers are involved; there 
appear, for example, to be rather few coins of Glasgow in Colchester and rather many 
of Kinghorn but the discrepancy amounts to no more than five or six coins in either 

* The principal studies are: E. Burns, The Coinage Voided Cross Sterlings of Alexander III Illustrated 
of Scotland, 1887, i, pp. 1 18-62; Stewart, ‘The Brussels by Burns’, BNJ xxxix (1970), pp. 67-77; and id., ■Scot- 
Hoard: Mr. Baldwin’s Arrangement of the Scottish tish Mints (in Mints, Dies and Currency, ed. Carson, 
Coins’, BNJ xxix (1959), pp. 91-7; id., ‘The Long 165-289), pp. 181-90, 207-14, 256-73, and 276-9. 
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case. Of the types before VIII, the Colchester representation of IV is unduly low in 
relation to more than forty of the type in Brussels, although it is rare of each mint 
individually except Stirling. 


TABLE A 


Numbers of Scottish Coins in the Colchester Hoard by Mint, Moneyer, and Type 



I 

It 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Total 


Per cent 

ABERDEEN 










26 

5-3 

Alexander 


1 

16 






17 



Andreas 


2 

1 






3 



Ion 


3 

1 






4 



Rainald 







2 


2 



AYR 










12 

2-5 

Simon 


1 

11 

X 



X 


12 



BERWICK 










143 

29-2 

Iohan 







7 

X 

7 



Robert 

2 

X 

54 



X 

6 


62 



Wales 

1 

X 

10 






11 



Walter 



X 




1 

34 

35 



Willelm 



15 




10 

3 

28 



Arnald 







X 

X 

0 



Wales and Robert 


X 







0 



DUN 










28 

5-7 

Aleter 



4 






4 



Walter 



24 

X 





24 



Wilam 



X 






0 



EDINBURGH 










38 

7-8 

Alex 



16 

X 

X 


5 


21 



Nicol 



X 



2 



2 



Wilam 



2 


13 




15 



FORFAR 










12 

2-5 

Simond 



4 






4 



Wilam 



8 






8 



FRES 










7 

1-4 

Walter 



3 




X 

4 

7 



Wilam 



X 






0 



GLASGOW 










17 

3-5 

Walter 


6 

11 

X 



X 


17 



INVERNESS 










10 

20 

Gefrai 



10 






10 



KINGHORN 










14 

2-9 

Wilam 



6 



8 



14 



LANARK 










10 

20 

Wilam 


1 

9 


X 




10 



MONTROSE 










1 

0-2 

Walter 



1 






1 



PERTH 










64 

13-1 

Ion, Iohan 



2 




4 

1 

7 



Ion Cokin 


4 

31 




14 


49 



Rainald 







1 

7 

8 
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/ 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Total 


Per cent 

RENFREW 










4 

0-8 

Walter 



4 



X 



4 



ROXBURGH 










65 

13-3 

Adam 



23 




9 

X 

32 



Andrew 


X 

25 



X 

2 

2 

29 



Michel 


1 

X 



2 



3 



Wilam 


1 







1 



ST. ANDREWS 










17 

3-5 

Thomas 



16 

\ 





17 



STIRLING 










19 

3-9 

Henri 



17 

2 





19 



Wilanerter 



X 



X 



0 



UNCERTAIN 



2 






2 

2 

0-4 

Total 

3 

20 

326 

3 

13 

12 

61 

51 


489 

1000 


In the following remarks on the coins of each mint, as represented in the hoard, the 
mints are dealt with in order of the size of their content in Colchester. 

Berwick. There was no coin of the moneyers Wales and Robert jointly (type II) nor 
of Arnald (VII and VIII); coins of these moneyers are extremely rare. Otherwise all the 
Berwick moneyers were represented, but not for all their types. Type II of this mint is 
extremely rare (presumably because the old type I die continued in use) and no speci- 
men was present in the hoard; the same is true of type VI, known only from four coins 
of Robert in the Brussels hoard. Also lacking were the extremely rare type III coins of 
Walter, whose issues are mostly later (VII and VIII). Much the most remarkable omis- 
sion at Colchester, however, was of type VIII by lohan, of which more than seventy 
examples were in the Brussels hoard; it must be concluded that, although lohan struck 
in both types VII and VITT at this mint, coins of type VIII with this name were of later 
date than 1256 and there appears to have been a gap between his issues of the two types, 
if indeed the same moneycr is involved. 

Roxburgh. Coins of types II and VI are very rare and are lacking of Andrew. However, 
both these types were found at Colchester of Michel, a rare moneycr whose coins of 
type III were not represented. There is also the hitherto unknown type II coin of 
Wilarn, perhaps the same man as another (or the only other?) Wilam: the name occurs 
also at Lanark in this type and widely thereafter. There was no type VIII of Adam, of 
which the only known specimen was found amongst the Brussels ‘iliegibles’. The coins 
of Adam are generally poorly struck. 

Perth. All known types of each moneyer were represented. The two coins by Ion of 
type III are much fewer than the Brussels hoard would have led one to expect in rela- 
tion to thirty-one of Ion Cokin. The type VIII coin of lohan is so classified because of 
the lettering but it has usually been described as of type VII, in view of the portrait 
(cf. remarks on B. fig. 97, BNJ xxxix (1970), p. 72). 

Edinburgh. The two main moneyers of this mint were Alex and Wilam; the former 
was responsible for most of the type III coins, the latter for most of those of type V, a 
type exclusive to this mint with the exception of one extremely rare variety (not in the 
Colchester hoard) by Wilam from an Edinburgh obverse die but with the Lanark mint- 
signature. Coins of types IV and V by Alex are rare, but of type V not so much so (there 
were at least thirteen in Brussels) that they would have been expected to be absent from 
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Colchester. Nicol’s coins are rare and, except for a unique coin with a type III obverse 
from Brussels, all are from a single pair of dies of type VI: there were no coins in the 
hoard from the enigmatic reverse die reading Wilanerter which links with Nicol’s dies 
in both these types. 

Dun and Fres. Walter's coins with the mint-name dvn, which are often poorly struck 
and of low weight, are plentiful in type III, though Colchester had none of type IV, 
extremely rare for this mint, of which two have lately been found in the Brussels residue. 
One Dun die reads Aleter, probably a conflation of Alex and Walter; these scarce 
coins, of which Colchester had four, are all from obverse dies otherwise extensively used 
by Alex at Edinburgh and it seems likely that they were struck there. Dun is probably 
Dumfries, and Fres is perhaps the second element of the same mint name. 1 This possi- 
bility is favoured by the circumstance that Walter’s Fres coins of the common type III 
are rare, while coins with this signature are known for types later than Dun’s, types VII 
(extremely rare, one only in Brussels, none in Colchester) and VIII, of which four coins 
were in Colchester. The hoard had no coins of either Dun or Fres by the moneyer 
Wilam whose coins are extremely rare with these mint names. 

Aberdeen had four moneyers, all of whose known types are represented in Colchester. 
Ion’s coins, in spite of the proportions in Colchester, are in other contexts much com- 
moner of type III than of type II. 

Stirling. The two types are III and IV, but Brussels contained only three or four times 
as many of type III as of type IV and Colchester’s proportion of seventeen to two 
emphasizes the general under-representation of type IV in this hoard. 

Glasgow is known of four types, the commonest two, II and III, being well represented. 
Types IV (scarce) and VII (extremely rare) are missing. 

St. Andrews. Colchester’s sixteen of type 111 and one of the rare type IV are in 
line with Brussels proportions. 

Kingdom, with fourteen coins, is rather more fully represented in Colchester than in 
Brussels, from which it had appeared to be a rarer mint than Ayr, Forfar, Inverness, and 
Lanark, of all of which the coins are uncommon. The slightly greater number of type VI 
than type III is consistent in the two hoards. Seven of the eight type VI coins are die- 
duplicates, and all eight are from the same obverse die. 

Ayr. Coins of type III are not unduly rare. Type IV of this mint is rare, but there were 
at least ten in Brussels, and a small representation in Colchester would have been 
expected. Of type II, the only known type absent from Brussels for any mint, the 
Colchester specimen is the second on record, being a die-duplicate of B. fig. 105. 
Type VII, also extremely rare, was represented by two examples in Brussels but is not 
represented in Colchester. 

Forfar. The only type of this mint. III, is shared between Wilam and Simond; the 
Brussels hoard suggests that Wilam’s coins are more than twice as plentiful as Simond’s. 

Lanark. Type II coins are rare, but not extremely so like those of type V, which were 
not in the hoard and are known only from the two in Brussels. The reading Wilam de 
La, though present in the Brussels residue, was not catalogued by Baldwin. 

Inverness. The coins, all of type III, are unremarkable, except that they keep a high 
average weight. 

1 Cf. D. F. Allen’s suggestion that on coins of represent two elements of the one name, Kilkenny 
John’s Irish lordship ril (kil) and ren (ken) may (AC 1938, p. 286). 
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Renfrew. The rarest of the mint-signatures, with the exception of that on the single 
die next discussed, is rin, presumably Renfrew and not Kinghorn, since the two have 
different moneyers and are not die-linked together. The type VI coins, absent from 
Colchester, are extremely rare. 

Montrose. A single reverse die, reading mvn or iivn, has been attributed to this 
mint, although the only two obverse dies used with it are both also found with dvn 
and fres reverses and an error for dvn is possible. The Colchester specimen, like the 
three in Brussels, has a Hid obverse reading Rex. (dies = B. fig. 131); the Illc variety 
was in neither hoard and B. fig. 120 remains apparently unique. 

Like those from Brussels, the Colchester coins end with Baldwin type VIII, but at a 
very different point within it. This ‘type’ in fact contains a considerable number of 
varieties of portrait and lettering differing from each other at least as much as, for 
example, types IIT, IV, and V. It is instructive therefore to compare the two hoards to see 
which kinds of obverse and which reverse readings were present at Brussels but not at 
Colchester. The mints of Fres, Perth, and Roxburgh tell us nothing on this score, since 
all their coins of type VIII are early; but they do establish what was the earliest, or one 
of the earliest, forms of obverse. This has a small, neat, moulded head, facing left, 
with a crown consisting usually of two bands, on the upper of which are three tufts, 
a large one in the middle and smaller ones at each end. One die of this kind used at 
Perth has a curved line above the crown, giving it a closed, or capped, appearance 
(113/31-2). There is also one exceptional die used at Fres, reading Alexander. Rex. C:, 
which has the appearance of being an early experimental one (B. fig. 103). This die and 
some of those with the tufted crown have lettering (Burns, class II) as on type VII. 
At Perth there is also a die with a type VII portrait but, unlike any other die with this 
form of bust, with plain lettering (Burns, class 1) appropriate to type VTTI; it is used by 
Iohan (111/30; B. fig. 97) and by Rainald (Lockett, lot 99, ill.). 

Among the thirty-seven Berwick coins of type VIII in Colchester the tufted-crown 
variety is the most heavily represented (fourteen). Two of the three coins of the moneyer 
Will are from a tufted-crown die and this further confirms the earliness of the variety 
since the single Will reverse die also has class II lettering. The third Will coin has an 
obverse die with a small head somewhat like the tufted-crown variety but more roughly 
engraved, with a linear profile and pellets on the crown. This form of obverse is found 
also on eight coins by Walter, and all are perhaps the products of a single die. 

The remaining thirteen coins of Walter in Colchester come from five obverse dies. 
One of these dies (two coins) is the only one of Berwick in type VIII to have a right- 
facing bust (die y); it has apparently a shaped crown, with an outline which runs up to 
the inner circle, shows also in outline a neck with angular truncation, and has a sceptre 
with three prongs at the head instead of a cross of pellets (B. fig. 85). Another (die x; 
five coins) is also sui generis (B. fig. 88a); it has a small head with prominent nose and 
a well-shaped crown, with pellets on the band, surmounted by a cross pommee and 
half-crosses at each end; the inscription is retrograde. In its later stages this die developed 
a bad flaw, running in a curved line down the back of the head (B. fig. 88), which is a 
useful indicator of sequence for the reverse dies paired with it. Five other coins are 
from dies of a further variety, characterized by a long face and a peaked crown. One 
die of this kind (four coins) has a rather broader face than usual and a dotted band to 
the crown (B. fig. 89 b), whilst another (one coin) is more typical, with a solid band to 
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the crown and a narrower head. The peaked crown dies have the three-pronged sceptre; 
they are quite well represented in Brussels. 

The final obverse die (w; 1 coin) is perhaps akin to the peaked crown type but is of 
distinctive appearance, with a large curl behind the head, a flat crown, and large letters. 
The reverse with which it is paired also has large lettering and reads, uniquely, wa lt hr 
onb, with the last three letters joined. The abnormality of both dies, which are in some 
ways reminiscent of type III, suggests a pair not made by the regular die-sinker. This 
reverse die is also found paired (113/18) with a tufted crown die used at Perth (113/26-9). 


TABLE B 

Varieties of Type VIII in the Colchester ( Numbers ) and Brussels (B) Hoards 


Reverses 

Obverse varieties 








Tufted 

Pellet 

Peaked 

Singular dies 



Square 


Crown 

Crown 

Crown 

w 

X 

y 

z 

Head 

Arnald 

B 

B 







Will 

2 

1 







Walter 









Berwik 

6 

6 

5 






on Ber 

3 

2 

B 


1 

2 

B 

B 

O-N-B 

1 



1 





ONB' retrograde 

B 




2 




BER retrograde 

2 


B 


2 


B 


Mullets 






B 

B 

B 


Iohan B 


Two kinds of type VIII obverse were present in Brussels but not in Colchester: one 
a single die (z) with retrograde inscription, plain double-banded crown, finely drawn 
profile, and curls of hair trailing backwards at the bottom; the other (B. figs. 81-2, 
84a) a major series of dies with a rather square head and flat tufted crown (including a 
few dies which in appearance fall between the early tufted-crown series and this square 
head variety). Coins from the trailing-hair die are rare and their absence need not be 
significant, but the plentiful square-head dies must be presumed to have been in use 
too late to be represented at Colchester and thus to constitute the variety in issue from 
some time after 1256 until the mid 1260s or later. 

It is useful to compare the reverse readings associated with the different kinds of 
obverse and these are set out in Table B above, the figures denoting the number of 
each combination in the Colchester hoard, and B, combinations represented in Brussels 
but not in Colchester. 

From this it can be seen that the main earlier obverse varieties were the tufted, 
pellet, and peaked-crown dies, probably in that general order, although not in any 
exclusive sequence; and that, of the peculiar single dies, x is early and so is y although it 
lasted later. Coins of Walter reading Walter Berwik (the k often resembling h) are all 
quite early, while the form Walter on Ber (and similar), though used early, continued to 
be used in the period of the square-head dies and is normal on the reverses with mullets 
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instead of stars, which are post-Colchester. The few reverse dies with retrograde 
inscriptions are generally paired with the retrograde obverses x and z, but also die- 
link with the tufted-crown variety. All lohan’s coins are of the square-head series 
and he may have replaced Walter as moneyer during this late phase; he is the sole 
moneyer of the group of coins that I have described as post-Brussels A, which have 
small, neat lettering (the A with curly left side and vertical right being distinctive) and 
a small crowned head left with the hair indicated by rows of pellets. 


Mint I 

Aberdeen 

Ayr 

Berwick T34 

Dun 

Edinburgh 

Forfar 

Fres 

Glasgow 

Inverness 

Kinghorn 

Lanark 

Montrose 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Roxburgh 

St. Andrews 

Stirling 

All mints 1-34 


TABLE C 



Aver 

age Weights 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

1-48 

1-47 



1-46 

1-45 




1-45 




1-39 




1-42 


1-42 


1-47 




1-41 



1-53 

1-38 




1-49 




1-46 



1-47 

1-46 




1-36 



1-39 

1-42 




1-44 



1*44 

1-45 




1-44 

1-47 



1-47 

1-46 


1-47 

1-44 

1-46 

1-42 


VI 

VII 

1-44 

VIII 

All types 

1-47 

1-45 


1-44 

1-43 

1-44 

1 39 

1-41 

1-44 

1 45 

1-38 

1-42 

1-47 

1-39 

1-43 

1-49 

1-45 

1-46 

1-36 


1-44 

1-42 

1-43 

1-44 

1-42 

1-43 

1-44 

1-44 

1-44 

1-47 

1-43 

1-44 

1-42 

1-44 


Little need be said about the weights of the coins since the evidence is apparent 
from Table C and the histograms. The table shows the remarkable consistency of average 
weights between mints and types, the only points worthy of comment, perhaps, being 
the slight apparent falling off in type VIII and the relatively low weights of Walter’s 
mints Dun, Fres, Glasgow (in type III), and Montrose. In the light of this last point, 
it is worth noting that the four coins of Aleter in the hoard weigh T45, 1-52, 1-35, and 
1-50 g., an average of 1455 g., against an average of 1-381 g. for the twenty-four Dun 
coins with the name Walter, which reinforces the doubt that the Aleter die ever went to 
the mint whose signature it bore. 

The coins were weighed in the British Museum and the weight of each in grammes, 
to the second place of decimals, is recorded on the photographs. From these a series 
of histograms have been compiled of the weights of the coins of Alexander III, all with 
columns at intervals of 0-05 g. except A: 

A. All coins, with columns at intervals of 0-01 g. 

B. As A, but intervals of 0-05 g. 

C. Types I and II 

D. Type III 

E. Type IV 








F. Type V 

G. Type VI 

H. Type VII 

J. Type VIII 

Like the table of averages the histograms also point to a decline in weight in type VTII. 
On the whole the weights lie within an impressively narrow range, 219 from 1-41 to 
1-50 g. (21*7-23-1 gr.), 343 from 1 -36 to 1-55 g. (210-23-9 gr.), and 424 from 1-31 to 
1-60 g. (20-2-24-7 gr.). The outliers are relatively few, only four coins above 1-70 g. 
(26-2 gr.) and only twelve below 1-21 g. (18-6 gr.). The heaviest coin (1-97 g., 30-4 gr.) 
is of Perth, type VIII (1 13/27), followed by a Glasgow coin of type II at 1-80 g. (27-8 gr.: 
101/16). The two lightest coins are of Perth (0-97 g., 15 0 gr.; 107/35 ; slightly chipped), 
and of Dun (1-09 g., 16-8 gr.; 104/36), both in type III. 

On the 0-05 g. scale, the most commonly occurring value (the mode) is 1-46-1-50 g. 
(22-5-23-1 gr.) with 110 coins, but it is represented by only one more coin, out of over 
200, than 1 -41—1-45 g. (21-7-22-3 gr.) and so has no special significance. The mode will 
vary slightly according to the chosen intervals which, being in modern weights, are quite 
artificial; in fact 1 -45 to 1-49 g. (22-3-23-0 gr.) gives a higher value (118) than 1 -46— 
1 -50 g. On an interval of 0-03 g. the mode is 1-45-1-47 g., with a central value of 1-46 g. 
equivalent to 22-5 gr., the prescribed weight of English coins at this period to which the 
Scots were no doubt designed to be exactly equivalent. Since the coins had been struck 
within the six years before they were withdrawn from circulation, and show little sign 
of wear, the actual weights are likely to be very close to the issued weights and it seems 
that these, in turn, maintained the standard to which they were meant to conform. 
Individual coins could vary a good deal — for random example there are die-duplicates 
with weights varying from 116 to 1 -60 g., 1-27 to 1-74 g (both Berwick, type III), and 
1-19 to 1-97 g. (Perth, VIII) — but on average a laudable consistency was achieved. 

The list of coins is arranged under types by mints and moneyers, according to basic 
readings. The readings ignore variation in the ligation of letters, which is very common in 
this series, and refer only to the actual letters and stops w-hich are meant to be read in 
each quarter. This should at least give a guide to the variety and form of the inscriptions 
which occur. No attempt has been made to list the coins according to dies since this 
must await a comparative study of the coins in both the Colchester and Brussels hoards. 
However, the coins were sorted with reference to reverse dies in types I-VII and to 
obverse dies in type VIII and have been photographed on this basis. On the photographs 
a horizontal line is drawn between groups of die-duplicates and reverse die-links are 
adjacent in types I to VII, obverse dic-links in type VIII. The number of separate 
die combinations identifiable in the Colchester hoard, an example of each of which has 
been retained by the British Museum, tvas 289. This is to be compared with 639 die 
combinations in the Brussels residue in addition to a number of others which, from the 
readings listed in the Baldwin catalogue and represented in the Lockett collection, are 
known to have been in that hoard. 

list OF coins (*See Plate VI) 

(The numbers are those of the British Museum photographs.) 

William I (1165-1214), or posthumous (101/1). 

Short-Cross type, no mint-name, Hue Walter, Burns class iii 


1 * 
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Alexander III (1249-86) 

Short-Cross type, no mint-name (probably struck at Berwick), wham iohAN on (101/2) 1* 

LONG VOIDED CROSS ISSUES (1250 ONWARDS) 


Type l 

Berwick, Wales (101/3), wal es eb on 1 * 

— Robert (101/4, 5), rob on bew ik : 2 

Type II 

Aberdeen, Alisander (101/6), ali san der ona 1 

— Andreas (101/7, 8), and rea s.on abr 2 

— Ion (101/9—11), io no na be 3 

Ayr, Simon (101/12), sim on on ar 1* 

Glasgow, Walter (101/14-19), wa lt ero ngl (3), wa lt er on (2), wa lT on gla* (1) 6* 

Lanark, Wilam (101/13), wi lam on lan 1 

Perth, Ion Cokin (101/20-3), ion co kin onp (2), ioi ckin on per (1), ion cok in onp (1) 4 

Roxburgh, Michel (101/25), mi ch el onr 1 

— Wilam (101/24), wil am on roc 1 * 

Type III 

Aberdeen, Alexander (102/1-16), ale (-)xon abi rd (5), ali san der on(-)a (2), ali san don abe (1 ), 

AL ISA No! ON A ( 1), AL ISA ND’O NAB (4), ALI SAD* ONA BE (2), ALI SAD’ ON' AB (1) 16 

— Andreas (102/17), and rea s-on abr 1 

— Ion (102/18), io NO N‘A be 1 

Ayr, Simon (102/19-29), sim no na re (1), sim on on(-) (-)ar(-) (6), sim on oih are (2), smo Nh ar 

e-a- (2) 1 1 

Berwick, Robert (102/30-7; 103/1-45; 104/1), rob ertonb erv (1), rob ert onber (4), rob ert(-) 
on(-) be(-) (13), rob er! ton be- (4), rob er onb er (3), rob er ton bf.- (1), ro ber ton be(-) (8), 

RO BE TON be- (3), RO BE RT ONB (6), RO BER TO NB’ (4), — N'B (1), RO BE TO NB (2), ROB ET- ON BE (1), 

ROB ERO NB ER (2), ROE T O NB ER (1) 54 

— Wal ( 104/2-1 1), wa lon ber wi: 10 

— Willelm ( 104/12-26), wi(\ • or!) ll onb er(-) (10), wi ll’ ob er (2), wi ll’ on er- (2), wil elo 

NB er.'. (1) 15 

Dun, Walter (104/31-41, 105/1-13), wa lte rd vn (2), wa Lter ond vn (3), wa lte ron dvi (4), 

— dvn(15) 24 

Dun, but struck at Edinburgh?, Aleter (104/27-30), ale ter ond vn 4* 

Edinburgh, Alex (105/15-30), ale x’ (or!) o ne den (6), ale xon ed en (2), al exo ned en (4), 
ale x’on ede ne: (2), ale xan on edn (1), — one den (1) 16 

— Wilam (105/31-2), wil am on. enb., wi la m-o n-ed 2 

Forfar, Simond (105/33-6), sim ond on for (1), sim on d:on for (3) 4 

— Wilam (105/37-41 ; 106/1-3), wi lam on for* (7), wil am- on for (1) 8* 

Fres, Walter (106/4-6), wa ter onf re: (2), wa lte ronf res (1) 3 

Glasgow, Wa Iter ( 1 06/7-1 6; 105/14), wa lte ron gla (5), — ro ng ( I), wa lt er ong (3), — on ( 1 ), 

WAL TE RO NCI- (1) 11 

Inverness, Gefrai (106/17-26), gefra ion inv (2), — in (3), gef rai oni nver (2), — nve (1), gee 
ra- on- in * (2) 10* 

Kinghorn, Wilam (106/27-32), wil am- on-K INC (4), — ON KIN (2) 6 

Lanark, Wilam (106/33-9; 107/1-2), wi la mde la* (1), — mo n-l- (8) 9* 

Montrose, Walter (107/3), wa lte ron hvn 1 * 

Perth, lon (107/4—5), ion on per te:(-) 2 

— Ion Cokin (107/6-36), ion(-) co(-)kinonp (19), ion eo kin onp (I), ioieo kin onp (2), ioico kin 

ONP (5), ION CE- KIN OIR (1), ION cok in- ONP (1), ION CKIN ON PER (2) 31 

Renfrew, Walter (107/37-40), wal ter onr in* (3), wa lte ron rin (1) 4* 



Roxburgh, Adam (108/1-7, 9-24), ada mon rok esb (7), ada m- on ro (1), ad am on(-) ro(-) (15) 23 

— Andrew (108/8, 25-42; 109/1-6), and re v-o nr (5), and rev on ro (2), an dr ev onr(') (10), 

— evo np (5), an dr’ on roc (2), aii dre voi ro retrograde (1) 25 

St. Andrews, Thomas (109/7-22), Tho mas ona nder (4), TOM as: on(-) an (10), to ma son an (2) 16 
Stirling, Henri (109/23-39), hEN ron str iv- (or’) (2), Iien r’oi st riv (1), hEn r’o nst Riv (3), 
h£I RIO ONS TRE (2), hE NR ION STR (4), hEN RI. ONS TR (5) 17 

Uncertain (109/41 & — •), one probably Stirling 2 

Type IV 

St. Andrews, Thomas (110/1), Tho mas ona nder 1* 

Stirling, Henri (109/40; 1 10/2), Iien rio n s tr*, hEN ri’.o nstr ive 2* 

Type V 

Edinburgh, Wilam (1 10/3-15), wi(-) la() m(-)o n( )e( ) (1 1), wil am on ed* (2) 13* 

Type VI 

Edinburgh, Nicol (110/16-17), NT col :on ed-P 2 

Kinghorn, Wilam (110/18-25), wt la m o n-k (1), wil am- on- kin* (7) 8* 

Roxburgh, Michel (110/26-7), mi ch el onr 2* 

Type VII 

Aberdeen, Rainald (1 10/28-9), rai nal don abe 2* 

Berwick, Iohan (1 11/1-7), toh (-)an on ber(v) 7 

— Robert (11 1/8-1 3), rob ert on ber(-) 6 

— Walter (111/14), wal ter ber wik 1 

— Willelm (111/15-24), wi ll(-) on(:) ber(-) (3), vvi ll’ onb er (2), wi lel on- ber (4), wil elo 

NB ERV (1) 10 

Edinburgh, Alex (1 1 1 /25-9), ale x’(-)o n e den 5 

Perth, Iohan (111/31-4), ioh an on per (2), io non pe rt (1), ion on per te (1) 4 

— Ion Cokin (111/35-6; 112/1-12), ion co(:) on per(-) 14 

— Rainald (1 12/13), rai nal dde per 1 

Roxburgh, Adam (112/14-22), ad am on(-) ro 9 

— Andrew (1 12/23-4), an dre von ro: 2 


Type VIII 

Berwick, Will, Tufted crown (113/20-1) and Pellet crown* (113/19), wi ll- on ber (all same 
rev. die) 3 * 

— Walter, Tufted crown (112/38-40; 113/1-9, 18), Walter- bfr wik (6), Walter on ber (2), wa 
lte ron ber (ber only retrograde, 1; all retrograde, 2), wa lt er onb, large letter die* (1), 
uncertain (1) 13* 

Pellet crown (113/10-17), vv ate ron ber (2), war ter ber wik (5), wal ter ber wik (1) 8 

Peaked crown (112/32-6), wal ter(-) ber wik* (3), wk* (2) 5* 

Obv. die w, large letters (112/37), wa lt er onb 1 * 

Obv. die x (112/25-9; 3 without flaw, 2 with), wa lte ron ber retrograde* (2, without 

flaw), wa lte ro nb’ retrograde (2, without and with flaw), wal ter on ber (1, flaw) 5* 

Obv. die y (112/30-1), wal ter don ber, on ber* 2* 

Fres, Walter, Neat obv. reading Rex C (113/22-3), wa lte ron ere (2) 2* 

Tufted crown (113/23-4; same obv. die as 113/33-4 of Roxburgh), wal ter: onf res (2) 2* 

Perth, Iohan (111/30), Obv. with type VII head, io Iian on per 1 

- — Rainald, Tufted crown (3 dies: i, *same die as 113/18 of Berwick, flaw develops from sceptre 
to e, 1 13/26-9; ii, 113/30; iii, 113/31-2, closed crown), rai nal dde per 7* 

Roxburgh, Andrew, Tufted crown (113/33-4, same die as Fres), an dr on ro*, an dre voi ro 
retrograde 2* 
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LIST OF SCOTTISH COINS ILLUSTRATED ON PLATE VI 


Plate 

B.M. 


no. 

photograph 

Short Cross Issues 

51 

101/1 

William the Lion (posthumous), Hue Walter, Burns class iii 

52 

101/2 

Alexander III, Wilam Iohan (Berwick?) 

Long Cross Issues of Alexander III 

53 

101/3 

Type I, Berwick, Wales 

54 

101/12 

Type II, Ayr, Simon 

55 

101/19 

Type II, Glasgow, Walt’ 

56 

101/24 

Type 11, Roxburgh, Wilam 

57 

104/30 

Type III, dvn (but struck at Edinburgh ?), Aleter 

58 

106/2 

Type III, Forfar, Wilam 

59 

106/26 

Type III, Inverness, Gefra 

510 

106/33 

Type III, Lanark, Wilam 

511 

107/3 

Type III, Montrose, Waller 

512 

107/39 

Type III, Renfrew, Walter 

513 

109/40 

Type IV, Stirling, Henri 

514 

110/1 

Type IV, St. Andrews, Thomas 

515 

110/4 

Type V, Edinburgh, Wilam 

516 

110/22 

Type VI, Kinghom, Wilam 

517 

110/26 

Type VI, Roxburgh, Michel 

518 

110/29 

Type VII, Aberdeen, Rainald 

519 

112/27 

Type VIII, Berwick, Walter, retrograde inscriptions, obv. die X 

520 

112/31 

Type VIII, Berwick, Walter, obv. die y, bust to rt. 

521 

112/34 

Type VIII, Berwick, Walter, Peaked crown with dotted band, broad face 

522 

112/36 

Type VIII, Berwick, Walter, Peaked crown (normal style), ber wk 

523 

112/37 

Type VIII, Berwick, Walter, obv. die w, large letters, same rev. die as 524 

524 

113/18 

Type VIII, Berwick, Walter, Tufted crown, same obv. die as 528 (Perth), same rev. 
as 523 

525 

113/19 

Type VIII, Berwick, Will, Pellet crown 

526 

113/23 

Type VIII. fres, Walter, obv. reads Rex. C: 

527 

113/25 

Type VIII, fres, Walter, Tufted crown, same obv. die as 529 (Roxburgh) 

528 

113/28 

Type VIII, Perth, Rainald, Tufted crown, die i (with flaw), same obv. die as 524 
(Berwick) 

529 

113/33 

Type VIII, Roxburgh, Andrev, Tufted crown, same obv. die as 527 (fres) 



THE MONETARY BACKGROUND TO THE 
YORKIST RECOINAGE OF 1464-1471 


N. J. MAYHEW 

Every medieval ruler was anxious to keep his mints in continuous production. The 
provision of an adequate supply of good coin, which was essential for the well-being 
of the community, was one of the duties of the prince. It was also a source of profit. 
Edward IV’s seignorage for the years 1464-5 from the London Mint amounted to 
over £20,000 1 at a time when the customs revenues were yielding only £25,000 p.a. 2 
Yet this must not obscure the fact that, generally speaking, England’s medieval kings 
set standards of monetary probity which were an example to the rest of Europe. In 
1421 Henry V went so far as to waive his seignorage altogether: a clear demonstration 
that his prime concern was with the nation’s money supply rather than with his own 
profit. Moderate reductions in the weight of the penny were made in 1351, 1411, and 
1465, but these were not profit-making reductions; they merely reflected the rising 
price of precious metal, and brought the new coin into line with the weight of old worn 
coin previously current. These adjustments were essential to ease the deflationary effects 
of the ever-rising value of gold and silver. 3 

To reduce the weight of the penny is to increase the official mint price for silver, 
and this sort of debasement 4 was primarily a means of encouraging bullion holders to 
bring their metal to the mint. Sometimes officials tried to peg the market price of silver 
at that offered by the mint, 5 but the resources at the disposal of medieval government 
were insufficient for this operation, and the more realistic approach was to adjust the 
mint price to that offered on the open market. Of course English kings also tried 
ordering people to bring bullion to the mint, and as part of the same operation they 
also prohibited its export. Such bullionist legislation was a constant feature of the work 
of late medieval parliaments; 6 Piers the Plowman, and the Libelle of English Polycye 
both make reference to this issue. 7 Unfortunately, the shortage which the whole policy 
was designed to alleviate, was sometimes so severe that it made certain aspects of that 
policy impossible to implement. The impractical clauses were those banning credit 
transactions and ordering merchants to accept no form of payment other than cash, a 
proportion of which w'as to be brought to the mint. In times of great shortage these 
clauses were suspended. 8 Another reason for the failure of the whole policy was the 

1 G. C. Brooke and E. Slokcs, ‘Tables of Bullion s Slat. 2 HVI, chaps. 12 and 13, edn. J577. Rcfer- 

Coined from 1377-1550’, NC 1929. ences to Statutes, Rolls of Parliament and Close and 

2 E. Miller in Cambridge Economic History of Patent Rolls are taken from Ruding. 

Europe , iii. 318. 6 RE iii, iv, passim. Statutes Ed. I— III. 

3 At first sight a rising price of gold and silver might 7 W. Langland, Piers the Plowman , ed. W. W. Skcat, 

seem inflationary, but since the English money of the Oxford, 1923, Passus IV, 1. 128-33. See also the 

time was made of gold and silver, the value of that Libelle of English Polycye , cd. Sir George Warner, 

money would have risen (i.e. prices would have fallen) Oxford, 1 925 : ‘Also they have the golde oute of thys 

if the weight of the coins had not been reduced. londe And souke the thryfte away oute of our honde.’’ 

1 ‘Debasement’ is used in this essay in the sense of II. 396-7. 

any downward alteration to alloy or weight. 9 RP v. 64. Stat, 20 HVI, chap. 1 2. 
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English valuation of silver and gold, which was out of step with that of her principal 
trading partner, the Low Countries. As a result of Lancastrian under-valuation of gold, 
English nobles left England in vast quantities, accumulating in Bruges, among other 
places, where they were more highly prized. 1 Silver, on the other hand, was overvalued 
in England compared with gold, and large amounts flowed into Calais where it financed 
the huge issues of Calais groats associated with the 1420s. 2 In 1469 a monetary treaty 
with Burgundy confirmed a gold-silver ratio of 1 : 12 for England and the Low Countries, 
so this aspect of the problem was greatly eased. 3 * * 6 

However, the only really effective way to attract gold and silver was to make it worth 
a man’s while to bring bullion to the mint. Consequently mint indentures containing 
the price offered for gold and silver are more significant than numerous petitions and 
statutes regarding the import and export of bullion. The mint price for money metals is 
of great interest to us for three reasons. It is a measure of the extent to which demand 


Date 

lb. gold 

lb. silver 


Weight of single coin a 

Deductions 10 

Merchant 


coined into 

coined into 



received 



£ s. d. 

£ s. 

d. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Before 1464 

16 13 4 

1 to 

0 

Noble 108 gr. at 6s. 8 d. 

Gold 5s. 0 d. 

16 

8 

4 





Penny 15 gr. 

Silver Is. 0 d. 

1 

9 

0 

1464* 

20 16 8 

1 17 

6 

Noble 108 gr. at 8s. 4 d. 

Gold £2. 10s. 0 d. 

18 

6 

8 





Penny 12 gr. 

Silver 4s. 6d. 

1 

13 

0 

1465“ 

22 10 0 

1 17 

6 

Rose noble 120 gr. at 10s. 

Gold £1. 0s. lOtf. 

21 

9 

2 





Angel 80 gr. at 6s. 8 d. 

Penny 12 gr. 

Silver 4s. 6d. 

1 

13 

0 

1469“ 





Gold 14s. 6 d. 

21 

15 

6 






Silver 2s. 8 d. 

1 

14 

10 

1470’ 





Gold 10s. 6d. 

21 

19 

6 






Silver 2s. 0 d. 

1 

15 

6 

1471* 





Gold 7s. 6 d. 

22 

2 

6 






Silver Is. 6d. 

1 

16 

0 


for coin outpaced supply in later medieval England. It explains sudden bursts of mint 
activity after prolonged periods of idleness. And finally the mint price is important 
inasmuch as a very high price for money metals indicates that it would be financially 
rewarding to recoin old coin. The Yorkist adjustments to the mint price for gold and 
silver were the basis of just such a recoinage, and if it can be shown that almost all old 
coin in circulation was probably recoined as a result of these adjustments, then the 
mint output figures for the years 1464-75 must give us a very close guide to the over-all 
size of the circulation at this time. 

The details of the Yorkist recoinage show' very clearly how the royal profit margin, 
initially huge, was shaved in an attempt to offer ever increasing prices for gold and 
silver. 


1 RP iv. 252. 

3 The problem of Calais is fully discussed by P. 
Spufford in Monetary Problems and Policies in the 
Burgundian Netherlands 1433-96, London, 1970. 

3 P. Spufford, ‘Burgundian Double Patards in Late 

Medieval England’, BNJ 1964. 

1 Pat. 4 E1V, pt. ii, m. 16, Stamford 13 Aug., and 
Proclamation CR 4 EIV, m. 20, Reading 29 Sept. 

6 Pat. 5 EIV, pt. i, m. 20. 


6 Pat. 8 EIV, pt. iii, m. 2. 

7 CR 49 HVI, m. 4d. 

8 Pat 1 1 EIV, pt. ii, m. 3. 

8 The weight of the individual coins was not stated 
in the indenture. The mint was required to strike a 
slated number of coins to the pound. 

‘"Includes both the king’s seignorage and the mint’s 
expenses. 
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These alterations were on a much larger scale than those carried out by Henry IV 
in 1411. The silver weight reductions seem at first sight similar: in each case the weight 
of the penny was reduced by 3 grains. However, in 141 1 those 3 grains per penny 
enabled the mint to strike live shillings more coin from the pound of silver. In 1464 
the 3 grains made an extra Is. 6d. from every pound. The alteration of gold coinage was 
very much greater than that of 1411. It needed to be, for the Lancastrian adjustment 
failed to keep the noble in line with the value of its gold content for long: within ten 
years Henry V’s government was announcing that it would accept badly worn nobles 
at the full rate for the payment of taxes. 1 They waived seignorage altogether for awhile, 2 
and then proposed compulsory recoinage of the old coin they knew they were failing 
to attract. 3 The Yorkist reductions were altogether more thorough-going, and conse- 
quently their recoinage was a great deal more complete. 4 

No one would be prepared to take old worn English coin to the mint unless the face 
value of the new coins they received was at least equal to the face value of the old coins 
they had surrendered. This situation was achieved as a result of the series of Yorkist 
adjustments 1464-71, and anyone bringing old gold or silver to the mints could expect 
to receive in exchange a greater amount of new coin even after seignorage and mint 
expenses had been deducted. 5 6 Nor should the advantages of possessing coin of the full 
legal weight be discounted. It is true that the rising value of precious metals meant that 
worn coin often did pass at face value, but even so coins were sometimes weighed and 
those of less than legal weight rejected. This happened at Canterbury in 1335,° and 
Erasmus had a similar experience in 1500. 7 In both these cases the men receiving pay- 
ment were weighing falsely, 8 but there is enough evidence about weighing medieval 
money to suggest that though the practice was perhaps somewhat dubious, it was also 
extremely widespread. In 1363-4 Sibton Abbey, Suffolk, paid lit/, ‘pro ij paribus 
Balaunces pro aure ponderand’. 9 The records of Crowland Abbey record a payment of 
345. M., and additionally ‘pro pondere dicte monete xj r/.’ 10 One or two examples of a 
particular type of medieval balance have survived, and they are depicted in use in the 
medieval stained glass of Le Mans Cathedral. 11 

Under these circumstances it is hard to image that much old gold or silver can have 
escaped recoinage for long. Evidence from the Exeter treasury accounts confirms this 
impression. 12 The archives of Exeter Cathedral contain a remarkably full and detailed 
account of the Dean and Chapter’s financial affairs in 1466. Apart from a general account 
there is also, under the heading ‘Treasury’, a brief statement of ready cash in hand. 


1 RP iv. 151. 2 Slat. 9 HV, chap. 9. 

3 RP iv. 125. 

4 The Yorkist policies differ from the Lancastrian 
only in degree. Monetary policies cannot really be 

regarded as another sphere in which Yorkist adminis- 

trative efficiency strengthened the monarchy. 

6 See also M. M. Archibald’s calculation on the 
weight of coin worth recoining, ’Wyre Piddle (Worcs.) 
1967 Hoard of Fifteenth Century Silver Coins’, NC 
1970, pp. 139-41. 

• W. Thorne, Chronica, ed. Tueysden, 1692, 
col. 2068. 

7 H. Geiger, ‘Geldwechsel im Jahre 1500’, Schweizer 

Milnzblatter, nos. 51-4, pp. 113-14. May 1964. 


8 For false weighing of goods or money see Piers 
the Plowman, Passus V, 1. 204, 217, 228, 242-3. 

8 Manuscript note of F. P. Barnard in Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. 

10 F. M. Page, Estates of Crowland Abbey, p. 224. 

11 Georg Galslcr, ‘En Seiger Fra Alborg', Kami, 
1961, pp. 116-24. See also an example of such a 
balance at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

13 Deanand Chapter of Exeter Muniments MS. 3774 
translated and published in A. R. Myers, English 
Historical Documents 1327-1485, p. 771, vol. iv of 
English Historical Documents, gen. ed. D. C. Douglas, 
London, 1969. 
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Treasury 

£ 

s. 

d 

In gold weighing according to the new computation 

29 

17 

11 

In groats of England 

24 

1 

0 

In half-groats of England 

9 

9 

6 

In English pennies 

23 

18 

6 

In English halfpennies 


nil 


In broken silver 


nil 


In new gold 

242 

8 

4 

Total 

£330 

6 

3 (sic) 


The proportion of gold to silver is interesting, as is the formula ‘gold weighing according 
to the new computation’. This almost certainly refers to the old gold in the Cathedral’s 
coffers. They appear to have weighed it, and calculated its expected face value after it 
had been recoined. This would explain the unlikely figure £29. 175. Ik/., which could 
not be made up from any known gold coins of the period. Thus it seems that even 
the small quantity of old gold which had survived till 1466 was destined to be recoined 
shortly. The hoard evidence confirms these conclusions. 

HOARDS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Name Dale Contents Pie 1411 Pre 1464 Post Source 


A 


Borth 

c. 1425 

30 N 

2 

Terrington St. 
Clement 

c. 1425 

189 JR 

117 

Halsall 

c. 1428 

13 N 

1 

Holwell 

c. 1430 

754 R 

126 

Horsted Keynes 

c. 1430 

64 N 

4 

Hampshire 

c. 1435 

130 R 

30 

London 

c. 1435-40 

21 R 

1 

Diss 

c. 1460 

c. 325 R 

3 

Reculver 

c. 1460-1 

64 R 

12 

Fishpool 

c. 1464 

1,237 N* 

40 


B 


Stamford 

c. 1464-5 

c. 3,000 R 
c. 263 re- 
covered 

16 

Congresburyt 

c. 1465 

23 N 

115 R 

— 

Wyre Piddle 

c. 1467 

219 /R 

39 

Nuneatonf 

c. 1470 

18 R re- 
covered 

15 

C 

Aylesbury 

c. 1470 

4 N 

— 

Guisborough 

c. 1470 

226 R 

6 

Unknown (6) 

c. 1470 

35 N 

— 

Bootham 

c. 1480 

172 R 

— 

Attleborough 

4980 C 75 

c. 1483 

7 N 

— 


Post 1411 

1464 


28 



NC 1931, 53 

72 

— 

NC 1947, 183 

12 



NC 1927, 279 

628 

— 

NC 1867, 8 

60 

— 

NC 1929, 285 

100 

— 

NC 1908, 311 

20 

— 

NC 1907, 427 

The rest 

— 

J. D. A. Thompson, Inven- 
tory 

52 

— ■ 

J. D. A. Thompson, Inven- 
tory 

972 

— 

AC 1967, 133 

c. 238 

9 

NC 1871, 97; 1911, 153 

Some N 

At least 

.1. D. A. Thompson, Inven- 

115 R 

1 N 

tory 

148 

32 

NC 1970, 133 

1 

2 

J. D. A. Thompson, Inven- 
tory 


4 

NC 1952, 125 

46 

174 

NC 1 896, 72 

— 

35 

N. Circ. 1899, 3161-2 

28 

144 

Sotheby Cat., 1 May 1919, 
22-3 

— 

7 

J. D. A. Thompson, Inven- 


lory 
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Unknown (7) 

c. 1483 

432 At — 

7 

425 

N. Circ. 1900, 3857-8 

Norfolk 

c. 1485 

136 At — 

3 

133 

BNJ 1911, 149 

Unknown (5) 

c. 1485 

381 At and — 

N 

1 At 

380 N 
and At 

BNJ 1904, 123 

Hounslow 

c. 1500 

376 At — 

2 

374 

NC 1907, 427 

Bury St. Edmunds 

Before 1509 

c. 380 At 5 

16 

359 

NC 1862, 148 

Clay Cotton 

Before 1509 

433 At — 

7 

426 

7VC1866, 136 

Wallingford 

c. 1509 

25 At — 

incomplete 

4 

21 

NC 1892, 220 

Norham Castle 

c. 1513 

23 At — 

1 

22 

BNJ 1949/51, 348 


* Including 225 foreign and forged, 
f Original information probably unreliable. 


The hoards are arranged in three sections: A. hoards deposited after the 1411-12 
recoinage but before the 1464-5 recoinage; B. hoards deposited in the period of the 
1464-5 recoinage; C. hoards deposited after the Yorkist recoinage. A comparison 
between groups A and C will enable us to contrast the effectiveness of the Lancastrian 
recoinage with that of the Yorkists. It will be noticed from the hoards in section C that 
no gold coins from the earlier period survive the recoinage. However, the hoards in 
section A suggest that the Lancastrian recoinage was not so thorough; of the gold in 
section A over 4 per cent was struck before the recoinage and survived well into the 
fifteenth century. The Fishpool hoard makes it quite clear why forty pre-1411 coins 
survived in the circulation: with a single exception all forty survivors were either at or 
below the official weight. In other words, the Lancastrian mint price was not high enough 
to force such gold to the mint. The silver shows a similar contrast. Some 19 per cent of 
the silver coins in section A were struck before the 1411 recoinage and survived in the 
circulation after it. Section C shows that less than 5 per cent of the late fifteenth- and 
early sixteenth-century silver circulation was struck before 1464-5. 

Section B contains a very interesting group of hoards which can be dated very closely 
to the 1464-5 recoinage itself. Unfortunately the data concerning three of the hoards, 
Congresbury, Nuneaton, and Stamford, are less extensive than we might w'ish, but all 
three suggest, from the very small number of post-recoinage coins they contain, that 
they were concealed right at the very beginning of the recoinage. Wyre Piddle, the 
remaining hoard in section B, differs from the others in that it was studied in detail at 
the British Museum, and we have been provided with an extremely full hoard report. 
This report shows that some Lancastrian silver may have remained in circulation during 
the first two or three years of the recoinage, because although the mint price was 
high, the merchant did not actually receive a great deal for his silver once the king’s 
seignorage and the mint expenses had been deducted. In this context the shaving 
of the royal profit and expense margins must be seen as a vital feature of the silver 
recoinage; the author of the hoard report argues that many of the Harry groats 
concealed in the hoard in 1467 would not have survived in circulation in the 1470s when 
the real, net, mint price for silver became more generous. 

Thus there are strong grounds for believing that as far as gold was concerned the 
recoinage begun in 1464 was practically comprehensive by the 1470s, and the silver 
recoinage only marginally less so. The fact that the recoinage of gold involved a change 
of type and was also rather more attractive financially to the coin holder than that of 
silver would explain this divergence. Thus simple arithmetic suggests that it w’ould have 
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been profitable to send old coin to the mint while the hoard and documentary evidence 
seem to confirm that this was done. Nearly all the currency of England passed through 
the mints between 1464 and 1475, and its passage was recorded in the mint accounts. 

The total London output 1 2 in the century after the death of Edward III can be 
compared with that of the previous hundred years and expressed as follows: 

Date Gold lb. Silver lb. Total lb . s Annual average lb. 

1279-1377 108,618 c. 1,786,568 3,089,984 31,530 

1377-1483 139,937 268,531 1,947,775 18,375 

The decline is a striking one, which illustrates the dwindling quantities of precious 
metal available, and explains their steeply rising price. This rise in price necessarily 
forced a reduction in the weight of the coins, and when we express the mint output in 
terms of money of account rather than as pounds of metal, it is clear that in the second 
period a lot less metal was doing a very great deal more monetary work. 

Date Gold £ Silver £ Total £ Annual average £ 

1279-1377 1,616,756 1,883,603 3,500,359 35,717 

1377-1483 2,484,837 430,625 2,915,462 27,504 

These figures adequately demonstrate the reduced quantities available in the second of 
the two periods, even after the metal had been stretched by debasement. 3 They also 
indicate what a vital part debasement played in English monetary policy. However, 
as a guide to the size of the circulation at any time, these figures are only of very limited 
use, for simple output figures make no allowance for the fact that many of the pounds 
of metal counted in and out of the mint were undoubtedly coined and recoined many 
times. Even coin which was not counted more than once was not necessarily a permanent 
part of the currency, for vast quantities of metal were lost or exported in trade and 
war. 4 

It is because the aggregate output figures are of little use in estimating the size of the 
circulation that a thorough recoinage assumes special significance. We have seen that 
Edward IV’s monetary adjustments were the basis of just such a thorough recoinage. 
The output of the London Mint was maintained at a consistently high level as a result 
of the monetary policies from 1464 to 1475, though the most hectic activity was confined 
to the first two years 1464-6. The whole of the period September 1464 to Michaelmas 
1475 stands out and the following quantities were issued by the London Mint at that 
time. 5 

Gold: £629,560 Silver: £222,250 Total: £851,810 


1 Bullion figures for other mints are less comprehen- 
sive. Thus the huge Calais silver issues of the 1420s 
(3,000-4,000 Calais dies were made and paid for — 
Brooke and Stokes, op. cit.) have not been considered; 
neither have the large Canterbury issues 1280-1325. 

2 In order to arrive at a total, the gold figure has 
been multiplied by 12 to render it as an equivalent 
amount of silver, and then added to the silver total. 

3 Gold was only effectively introduced in England 

in 1344, and this must be remembered when consider- 

ing the huge silver output of the thirteenth and early 


fourteenth centuries, or the increased gold output for 
the period 1377-1483. 

4 On wastage, see C. C. Patterson, ‘Silver Stocks 
and Losses in Ancient and Medieval Times', Economic 
History Review , 2nd ser. xxv, 1972, and N. J. Mayhew, 
‘Numismatic Evidence and Falling Prices in the Four- 
teenth Century’, Economic History Review, 2nd ser. 
xxvii, 1974. 

1 The figures for 1466-8 are missing, but the quan- 
tities produced have been estimated at — gold: 
5,000 lb. Tower, silver: 20,000 lb. Tower. These 
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This figure 1 of under a million pounds takes no account of the output of the provincial 
mints, and it makes no allowance for English coin, particularly silver, which remained 
in circulation but did not pass through the mints. The hoards would indicate that 5 per 
cent of the silver in circulation after 1475 may have been issued before 1464, and an 
allowance of £15,000 w'ould more than cover this old silver which escaped recoinage. 
The accounts for the two principal provincial mints, Bristol and York, survive for the 
single year Michaelmas 1469-Michaelmas 1470. 2 In this year their output was equivalent 
to 9 per cent of the London gold production and 28 per cent of the silver. If these 
proportions are typical of the part played by these mints then Bristol and York may 
together be expected to have struck £60,000 of gold, and £65,000 of silver during the 
period 1464-75. 3 Thus we may add c. £140.000 for provincial production and old coin 
which escaped rccoinage. This gives us a figure of c. £992,000. This figure is nothing more 
than an estimate based on accounts which are extensive, but which do contain gaps. 

c. £1,000,000 represents a very considerable achievement on the part of Edward IV’s 
mint, yet it should not be thought that £1,000,000 was anything like an average figure 
for the fifteenth century. Naturally the currency is bound to be at its strongest imme- 
diately after a successful recoinage. If earlier recoinages are a guide, the increased 
price offered for gold and silver almost certainly brought bullion in from abroad. Thus 
it is a useful corrective to consider the currency during a less healthy period. Between 
1432 and 1462 the mint never achieved an annual output of £20,000. For thirty con- 
secutive years the English mints were underemployed. Indeed the monetary history 
of the fifteenth century has all the marks of dearth. The rising price of precious 
metals at a time w'hen other prices were falling is convincing evidence of a shortage 
of money metals, as is the bullionist legislation which is so much a feature of this time 
all over Europe. Henry VI even resorted to alchemy. 

A shortage must always be measured in terms of demand, as well as of supply. 
The old notion of the fifteenth century as a period of contraction and depression has 

estimates are based on those mint output figures which Easter 1468. The figures were quoted to Parliament by 
do exist, the dates of recoinages and their possible Hugh Brice, deputy master of the Mint, when he was 
impact on the bullion market, and details of quantities accused of fraudulent misconduct ( RP v. 634). In the 
of old coin brought to the London exchange to be following table the estimated figures are italicized: 
changed for new coin between Michaelmas 1465 and 


lb. Tower 

Mint 


Exchange 



Cold 

Silver 

Gold 

Silver 

1464- 5 

1465- 6 

7.000 1 
5,000 / 

12,000 ^ rS !) 55 ' 000 

2,757 

4,101 

1466-7 

2,500 

10,000 

1,203 

3,718 




666 to Easier 
1468 

1,920 

1467-8 

2,500 

10,000 

1,532 

3,840 

1468-9 

2,000 

8,000 



1469-70 

2,000 

8,000 



1471-5 

7,500 

36,000 




1 The figure is based on estimates and approxima- certainly on the large side. The date Michaelmas 1475 

tion, and the apparently precise figure is only intended is imposed on us by the accounting period used in the 

as a guide. output figures. As we have substantially overestimated 

3 H. Symonds, ‘Mint Accounts and Documents of Bristol and York, perhaps we can ignore the smaller 

Edward IV’, NC 1926. provincial mints of Norwich and Coventry, and the 

3 In fact Bristol was closed in July 1472 and York privilege mints at Durham and Canterbury which 

a year earlier in Sept. 1471, so these estimates are struck only silver. 
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come under fire and there is at least one school of thought which argues that the fif- 
teenth century was a period of expanding economic activity/ and hence greater per 
capita monetary requirements than its more populous predecessors. Thus it may well 
be fallacious to assume that the monetary requirements of fifteenth-century England 
shrank as much as her population. We do not really know, and comparisons between 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries which do not take these sorts of problems into 
account may be misleading. Furthermore, this figure of about a million pounds is not 
directly comparable with my estimate 1 2 3 of £1,100,000 for 1311 when the population 
was much larger. The fourteenth-century figure is based on London and Canterbury 
figures but makes no allowance for other mints operating at the time, whereas the 
£1,000,000 figure does include an allowance for Edward IV’s provincial mints. 

Although one can only make informed guesses about the money supply and fifteenth- 
century monetary needs, one can be fairly sure that the smooth working of the later 
medieval monetary economy was severely hampered by the top-heavy nature of the 
currency available. £2,484,894 of gold was produced at London 1377-1483, compared 
with only £434,936 of silver, yet the vast majority of the population can have had little 
use for gold coins, each one of which might be worth more than they could earn in a 
month/ John Paston 1 was well aware of this, telling Margaret ‘1 trowe my tenauntes 
have but litell gold to pay’. 4 Similarly the sophisticated credit machinery at the disposal 
of merchants was of little use to the poor. 5 With silver in short supply, and small change 
particularly scarce, it is worth considering how small day-to-day transactions were 
conducted. 

The practice of cutting coins was in theory ended in 1280 when Edward I introduced 
round halfpennies and farthings, but as the Exeter Treasury account has shown us, 
silver was sometimes broken into fractions of larger coins as late as the fifteenth century ; 6 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, has in its collection a cut halfpenny of Edward IV. 
Another possible solution to this problem was the use of token coins, and numismatists 
and archaeologists have often wondered whether jettons, initially made for the ex- 
chequer board as an aid to calculations, might not have been used as money. It is certain 
that some jettons were actually struck from the same punches as fourteenth-century 
English pence. 7 Also Langland uses the word ‘bras’ for money, 8 and one may wonder 
why he should do so if it were not sometimes used as such. The fact that jettons were 


1 A. R. Bridbury, Economic Growth: England in the 

Later Middle Ages, 1963. 

3 N. J. Mayhew, ‘Numismatic Evidence and Falling 

Prices in the Fourteenth Century’, Economic History 

Review, 2nd ser. xxvii, ] 974. This paper contains an 
error which was discovered too late for correction. 

On page 4 the figure of £885,000 purporting to be the 
amount of foreign silver coined at London and Can- 
terbury between 1279 and 1290, was in fact only the 
London figure. This mistake does not affect the general 
argument of the paper, and in fact suggests that wast- 
age may have been even more important than my 
original calculations suggested. 

3 On the importance of small coins see C. M. 
Cipolla, Money Prices and Civilisation in the Mediter- 
ranean World, Princeton, 1956, pp. 34-7. 

* Paston Letters and Papers of the Fifteenth Century, 


ed. Norman Davis, Part 1, Oxford, 1971 (hereafter 
PL), p. 127. 

3 Of course gold coin and credit will have eased the 
demands of the rich on the silver supply. 

11 On shortage of small change see especially a 1446 
Parliamentary petition, RP v. 109. 

7 L. A. Lawrence, ‘On Some Early English Reckon- 
ing Counters’, NC 1938, pp. 165-72. 

8 Piers the Plowman, iii. 195. Skeat suggests Lang- 
land may have picked up the expression from the 
gospels where ‘brass’ is also used (Malt, x: 9). How- 
ever, Langland would only have known the Bible in 
its Latin version, and the Vulgate has 'pecuniam' for 
the Greek ^aA/rov. Interestingly, Tyndale in 1534 has 
‘brass’ taesin Mark vi : 8 is translated in the Authorised 
version simply as money. 
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not found in hoards must count against their having been used as money, and yet 
hoarders always do favour good coin, and larger denominations, so perhaps jettons 
are not to be expected in hoards. The questions must be left unanswered, but Scottish 
monetary history may throw some light on this problem. The regular coinage there was 
debased much more extensively than the English series, but even this baser money was 
supplemented by ecclesiastical issues of small change, some of which have the legend 
mone(ta) paup(erum). 1 Base Venetian galley-halfpennies were tolerated in England 
because of the small-change problem. In the fourteenth century the notorious crockards, 
pollards, and lushborncs were tariffed at -W., and those who refused them as such were 
liable to punishment . 2 There is also some hoard evidence that lead tokens may have 
been used as small change, particularly in taverns . 3 There is also documentary evidence 
from the Late Middle Ages for the use of lead tokens. In Tudor times Henry VIII’s 
price regulations use fractions of less than a farthing, and Erasmus recalls the use of 
lead tokens in England . 4 Extensive series of lead tokens have been associated with 
religious foundations at Salisbury and Bury St. Edmunds; there are probably others. 
With beer at a penny a gallon, the business of ale houses must have been extremely 
difficult to conduct; yet we know beer was sold ‘cupmel’, that is by the glass . 5 A tavern 
was the scene of an interesting barter transactions recorded in Piers the Plowman . 6 
A cloak, a hood, and a glass of beer changed hands, but the whole transaction seems 
to have been more in the nature of a drunken game than a serious piece of business. But 
John Paston I was perfectly serious when he told Margaret to ‘bartirre’ in order to buy 
oats . 7 Barter was clearly one solution to the problem of shortage of money. 

Another solution was to defer payment and record transactions on a tally. The tally 
system attained a considerable degree of sophistication in the hands of exchequer 
officials, and actually acquired a quasi-monetary role, the tally doing work which would 
otherwise have to be done by coin. Tallies were also used privately : 8 or sometimes royal 
officials would requisition goods, paying with a ‘tally’, which would later have to be 
cashed by the reeve, probably involving a tedious journey ‘pro denariis petendis ’; 9 
too often these debts remained outstanding . 10 Nor was such requisitioning confined to 
royal officials. Here Langland records the doings of a powerful thug: 

‘He . . . 

breketh up my bernes dore and bereth away my whete. 

And taketh me but a taile for ten quateres of otes;' 11 

But tallies were not always enforced on an unwilling seller. They were probably 
used in cases where items might nowadays be run up on the slate. (Indeed in certain 
parts of England a man who sold goods — usually clothes — and collected the money 
door to door, week by week, was and still is, known as a tally-man.) The shortage of 

1 I. H. Stewart, The Scottish Coinage, 1967, p. 52. G Piers the Plowman, v, 225. 

1 Hilary Jcnkinson and Beryl Formoy eds.; Select “ Ibid, v, 304-69. 

Cases in the Exchequer of Pleas: SeUlen Soc. xlviii, 7 PL, p. 130. 

1932, Plea 233. 8 H. S. Bennett, Life on an English Manor, 1948, 

3 R. H. M. Dolley and W. A. Scaby, ‘A Find of gives examples from the Norfolk manor of Hindring- 

Thirteenth Century Pewter Tokens from the National ham, pp. 161, 191. 

Museum Excavations at Winctavern Street, Dublin’, 8 P. D. A. Harvey, A Medieval Oxfordshire Village: 

Numismatic Circular, Dec. 1971, pp. 446-8. Cuxham, 1965, p. 111. 

3 P. Grierson, 'Notes on Early Tudor Coinage’, 1,1 Ibid., p. 67. 

BNJ xli (1972), pp. 80-94. 11 Piers the Plowman, iv, 57-8. 
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change, and the more general shortage of any form of cash are reflected in the small 
credit arrangements provided by tradesmen. John Paston II asks his brother John III 
to collect a clock from the menders, ‘and as fore mony for hys labore, he hathe another 
clokk off myn whyclie Syr Thomas Lyndez, God have hys sowell, gave me. He maye 
kepe that tyll I paye hym .’ 1 John III tells his mother that the hosier with the crooked 
back at Blackfriars within Ludgate has two pairs of hose waiting for him: ‘I suppose’, 
says John ‘and ]?e blak hose be payid for, he wyll send me }?e roset unpayed for .’ 2 

Another aspect of the shortage of silver money was that peasants were sometimes 
unable to meet their obligations, not because they were destitute, but because they had 
no ready cash. One scholar is of the opinion that manorial ‘fines condoned quia pauper 
are evidence of peasant illiquidity ’. 3 It might also be interesting to look at the question 
of rent arrears from this point of view, as it seems possible that the widespread accept- 
ance of deferred payments was partly a result of the general scarcity of coin . 1 Perhaps 
this throws light on the famous passage from Piers the Plowman beginning ‘I have no 
penny ', 5 in which Piers explains that he has no money but he does have certain pos- 
sessions— a cow, a calf, a cart. He has only subsistence food — parsley, leeks, cabbages, 
loaves of beans and bran, but Piers anticipates a sharp rise in his standard of living 
after the harvest. That Piers, who was a hard-working peasant and who was not desti- 
tute, should be completely without cash is extremely significant. 

But it was not only the poor who waited impatiently for harvest time. The Duke of 
Buckingham was unable to pay a debt because ‘the season of the year has not yet 
grown ’, 0 for until the harvest is in, rents, though perhaps due, are not collectable. 
John Paston is in a similar situation: ‘I have spok wyth Barker (the steward), and he 
hathe no money nor non can get tyll harvest, when he may dystreyn the cropp upon J>e 
grownd. He seyth ther is not owyng more than v mark ’. 7 The rich might possess goods 
and lands, but often they too were without cash. ‘As for my brodyr ... so God help 
me, he hathe at this season not a peny in hys purs, nor wotys not wher to get eny ’. 8 
Clearly the Paston letters and papers are a mine of information about the use of money 
in fifteenth-century England. They are full of pleas from one member of the family 
to another to send money. The money flows both ways between London and the 
estates, but generally money is ‘gadyrd’ on the estates in rents or through the sale of 
wool or barley, and spent in the towns. The money returns from the towns at harvest 
time but is soon gathered up again in rents. Yet the flow of money is always sluggish. 
The danger of theft on the road was constant , 9 and money was accordingly transported 
‘trussid in some fardell, not knowying to the carier ’, 10 and stored for safety in abbeys . 11 
Yet the greatest obstacle to rapid and easy circulation was simply shortage. The gather- 
ing of rents was regularly a problem: ‘and as for mony, it cometh slauly jn’; ‘As for 


'PL, p. 413. 2 PL, p. 528. 

J A. N. May, ‘An Index of Thirteenth Century 
Peasant Impoverishment? Manor Court Fines’, 
Economic History Review, 2nd ser. xxvi, no. 3, 1973. 
Our belief that ‘poverty’ need not mean destitution 
but only a shortage of cash in hand is confirmed when 
we hear that even Margaret Paston and her curate 
claim to be in 'mor poverte then ever wasse’, PL, 
p. 554. 

1 C. Dyer in ‘The Redistribution of Incomes in 
Fifteenth Century England’, Past ami Present, 1968, 


argues from the existence of money-lenders in peasant 
society that there was no problem of peasant illi- 
quidity. It would, however, be equally possible to 
argue that money lending is evidence of shortage of 
cash among peasants who may have had other goods 
to offer as collateral. 

s Piers the Plowman, vi, 282 ff. 

* The Paston Letters, ed. J. Gardiner, 1904, no. 65. 

I PL, p. 576. 8 PL, p. 536. 

* PL, pp. 262. 359. >“ PL, p. 126, 

II PL, pp. 122, 199, 294. 
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mony, 1 have sent abowght and I can get non but xiij s. iiij d.'; ‘And as for gadyryng of 
mony 1 sey nevyr a werse seson’; ‘the contry is bareyn of money’; ‘Daube nor J may 
no mor wyth-owt coynage’. 1 2 When money was failing the Pastons sometimes collected 
rents in kind or distrained goods. 

. . . thys day we had in the last comb of barly that eny man owyth in Caster towne, not wyth 
standying Hew Awstyn and hys men hathe crakyd many a gret woord in the tym pat it hathe been in 
gaderyng. And twenty comb Hew Awstyns man had don cartyd, redy for to have led it to Yermowth, 
and when I herd ther-of I let slype a sertyn of whelpys, that gave the cart and the barly syche a torn 
pat it was fayne to tak covert in your bakhous system at Caster Halle; and it was wet wyth-in an owyr 
aftyr pat it cam horn, and is nye redy to mak of good malt ale, ho ho. William Yelverton hathe ben at 
Gwton and hathe set in a new bayly thcr and hathe dystreynyd the tenauntys, and hathe gen hem day 
tyll Candyllmas to pay syche mony as heaxyth of hem. Also the seyd Yellverton hathe ben at Saxthorp, 
and hathe dystreynyd the fermour ther and takyn of hym swerte to paye hym. 3 

Thus it would appear that the Pastons were certainly vigorous landlords, which 
makes the difficulties they experienced ‘gadyryng sylver’ all the more enlightening. They 
had equal difficulty extracting money from mercantile debtors. 

Item, I remembre thatt thys mony pat she sholde have is nott redy, but in the handes off marchauntys 
off the Estaple, whyche at a prove ye shall fynde par case so slakke payerys pat ye myght be deseyved 
ther-by. 1 knowe dyverse have lost mony er they cowde gete ther dywtes owte off th'Estaple. 3 

As this passage suggests, the Pastons themselves were often late in settling their debts. 
Sometimes their creditors patiently agreed ‘to take it as it may be gadryd’, 4 * but often 
debtors had to reborrow from a second lot of creditors, pledging and mortgaging them- 
selves extensively, in order to repay the original creditors. In fact, money was in such 
demand that it was worth waiting, if necessary for days, wherever there was even the 
remotest prospect of payment. Thus John III apologizes to his mother: 

Pleasyt yow to wet that late yesternyght I cam to Norwyche purposeing to have been as thys day 
wyth yow at Mawtby, but it is so that I may not hold my purpose, for he that shall pay me my quarter 
wagys for me and my retinew is in Norwyche and waytyth ourly when hys money shall com to hym. 
It is oon Edmund Bowen of the Cheker, a specyall frend of myn, and he avysyth me to tery tyll the 
money be com lest pat 1 be unpayed; for who comyth fyrst to the mylle fyrst must grynd. 6 

Of course when the rich were without money their employees had trouble getting 
their wages. A political poem of the early 1460s laments for workers in the cloth industry : 

Lytell thei take for theyre labur, yet halff ys marchaundyse, 

Alas! for rewth, yt ys gret pyte. 6 

All in all the advantages of cash were fully recognized. 

In marchandys who can devyse 
so good a ware, I say? 
at al tymys the best ware ys 
Ever redy money. 

This essay has been concerned with the quantity and nature of money in circulation 
in England in the later Middle Ages. Its findings indicate that some aspects of economic 

1 PL, pp. 246, 269, 279, 377, 535. tury. Edward Miller, in his article in the Victoria 

2 PL, p. 532. 3 PL, p. 496. County History of York, p. 90, records that workers 

* PL, p. 549. * PL, p. 593. in the cloth industry should have been protected from 

6 This and the next poem are both quoted by V. J. payments in kind which they were not obliged to 

Scattergood in Politics and Poetry in the Fifteenth Cen- accept except by explicit agreement. 
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life might have been made more difficult by the limitations of currency. Small retailers 
were inconvenienced and great landowners embarrassed by the shortage oT coin or (he 
top-heavy predominance of gold in the currency. It is not possible in an essay of this 
kind to attempt to relate the quantity of coin to the level of prices. The inadequacy of a 
single estimate for the size of the fifteenth-century circulation, uncertainty about the 
size of the population, and especially about that population’s monetary activity and 
requirements, all prevent us from drawing any detailed conclusions about the relation- 
ship between the level of prices and the supply of money. Nevertheless, what we do 
know about the type and quantity of money in circulation is not at all at odds with 
the documentary evidence of shortage. It is hard to believe that the short-comings of the 
money supply did not inhibit economic activity. Indeed, even the most familiar of the 
social historian’s sources. Piers the Plowman and the Paston Letters, make it clear that 
the shortage of money was an inhibiting factor. We know of instances when buildings 
are left unrepaired 1 and rents uncollected, when goods are unsold 2 and work undone , 2 
not because of general poverty, but because of lack of money. Since the monetary 
theory as applied to later medieval England has been out of vogue for the last twenty 
years, it is perhaps time to reaffirm the central point in the monetary historian’s creed : 
that whenever goods are exchanged for money the transaction can only be properly 
understood if the forces of supply and demand arc studied, not only as they affect 
the value of goods, but also as they bear on the value of money. 

1 PL, p. 602. 5 RP v. 109. the Westminster Estates at Ilardwickc in Gloucestcr- 

5 Miss Barbara Harvey has found an occasion shire when workmen were sent home because there 
recorded in the early fourteenth-century accounts of were no halfpennies to pay them. 
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A MEROVINGIAN COPY OF A TREMISSIS OF JUSTINIAN I FOUND 

IN KENT 



Fig. 1 


This note is to record the finding of a copy of 
a tremissis of Justinian I (a.d. 527-65) in Kent 
during the summer of I960. The coin was found 
by a holidaymaker in a sandbank known as ‘The 
Street’, off Tankerton and subsequently appeared 
in the London salerooms where it was catalogued 
as being Ostrogothic; it is now in the author’s 
collection. 

The Tankerton tremissis is of particular in- 
terest in that nothing quite like it has appeared 
before. It adds one more to the total of Byzan- 
tine-inspired gold coins found in England, a 
partial list of which appears in Sutherland, Anglo- 
Saxon Cold Coinage in the Light of the Crondal! 
Hoard (1948), pp. 23-4. The findspots of these 
coins are concentrated in the eastern part of Kent, 
so the Tankerton provenance comes as no sur- 
prise. 

Roach Smith illustrates no fewer than four 
Justinian imitations in his ‘Collectanea Antiqua" 
all with Kentish findspots; of these four, three are 
solidi, and one a tremissis. The tremissis (op. cit., 
vol. i, pi. xxii, 7) closely resembles the Constan- 
tinople produced original and may well be a 
proper coin of Justinian and not an imitation. 
One solidus, from Ozingell (vol. iii, pi. v) has the 
normal type of a coin of Justinian but the facing 
figure of victory on the reverse is large and coarse 
with prominent rounded shoulders. The other two 
solidi (vol. i, pi. vi, 9 and pi. xxii, 4) are both 


Visigothic/South France imitations with the ob- 
verse bust without shoulders and the figure of 
Victory pointing to the right which characterizes 
such Visigothic coins. 

The Tankerton tremissis is clearly not far re- 
moved from the Byzantine original; the varia- 
tions in legend and style are marked but they are 
compatible with an engraver unskilfully copying 
an original, rather than an engraver consciously 
varying an original: a hoard from Manneren 
(Moselle) dated by Lafaurie in RN 1959-60 to 
c. a.d. 580 contained coins of the same type two 
or more removes from the original. It seems prob- 
able that the original Constantinople coins did 
not circulate a great deal later than a.d. 565 so 
that the Tankerton tremissis cannot be dated 
much later than this. 

Where was the coin struck? Lafaurie (op. cit., 
p. 181) is rather sceptical about the chances of 
establishing where such coins were struck. There 
are only three places in numismatic literature 
where any large numbers of Justinian imitations 
are illustrated for purposes of comparisons. 
Firstly, there is an article by Rcinart in Deutsches 
Jahrbuch fur Numismatik, ii (1939), pp. 37-56, 
where the Manneren hoard is published: this 
article is mainly concerned with coins with Vic- 
tory right. Secondly, there is the older but none 
the less comprehensive survey in Belfort’s Mon- 
naies Merovingiennes, 1892, vol. iv, pp. 73-110 
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(this book is usually referred to as Belfort al- 
though nearly all the material for it was collected 
by Ponton d’Amecourt and this particular section 
is probably entirely based on his notes). In neither 
of these two books is anything very similar to the 
Tankerton tremissis to be found: the imitations 
illustrated which have fullish legends and are 
reasonably close to the original, all have rather 
larger figures of Victory and distinct treatment 
of the hair and drapery. Even in Mr. Wallace J. 
Tomasini's more recent and comprehensive ‘The 
Barbaric Tremissis in Spain and Southern France, 
Anastasius to Leovigild’, A NS Numismatic Notes 
and Monographs no. 152, 1964, there is no strictly 
comparable specimen. 

It is rather unlikely that the coin was struck in 


those areas of France (Burgundy, Septimania, 
Provence) where, because the type had become 
well known under Anastasius (a.d. 491-518), imi- 
tations of Byzantine coins always carry Victory 
right. It is possible and perhaps likely, that the 
coin was struck in Gaul. The coin weighs 1 '284 g. 
(19-8 gr.) which is quite reasonably Merovingian 
rather than Byzantine (1 -40-1 -50 g.) It seems clear 
that considerable numbers of Justinian imitations 
were struck in Gaul during the period a.d. 530-70 
to judge from the number that have been found 
singly in modern France. 

My sincere thanks are due to Dr. John Knowles 
for photographing the coin. 

A. J. P. CAMPBELL 


A NEW COIN OF BALDRED, KING OF KENT 


In a paper on the coinage of southern England, 
796-840' there were recorded a total of thirty-six 
coins in the nameofBaldred, the last independent 
king of Kent, of whom little is known beyond the 
fact that Egbert of Wessex ousted him after the 
battle of Ellendun in 825. Of these thirty-six nearly 
half came from two major hoards — eight from 
Delgany in Ireland and nine from the Middle 


Obv. -p BELDRED REX CAhT 

A cross crosslct within an inner circle. 
Rev. -f diyorymoydm (the lower arm of the 
initial cross rather longer than the others). 
A plain cross within an inner circle. 

Wt. 112g. 17-3 gr. (Fig. 1). 

Found in the mudbanks of the Thames at 
Lambeth in 1973. Writer’s collection. 



Fig. 1 


Temple in London. For the remaining nineteen, 
findspots are recorded for seven as follows: 
Suffolk, two; one each from the Dorking hoard; 
from near Aylesford, Kent: from East Coker, 
near Yeovil; from near Guildford; and from Old 
Swindon. There is thus, if we except the peculiar 
Delgany hoard, as we properly may, a fairly 
clearly defined distribution area over the southern 
part of England and East Anglia. 

It is now possible to add a further find spot in 
London which also provides a new variety of 
Baldred’s coinage. The coin may be described as 
follows: 


The obverse type, a cross crosslet, is found on 
a coin of Baldred’s by the moneyer Swefherd 
(Ba 14 in the paper cited above). Two specimens 
are recorded but neither is from the die used by 
Diormod. The reverse corresponds to Ba 7 but is 
from a different die. 

Diormod was an active Canterbury moneyer 
from the middle of Coenwulf’s reign, when he 
issued the Pincer Cross, Cross Moline and 
Crescent Cross types, down to well into the reign 
of Egbert, when he issued the Bonnet and early 
Cross types and the later dorob c monogram 
type. He is not recorded for Ccolwulf, but struck 


BNJ xxxii (1964), pp, 1-74. 
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the anonymous regal type (An 1-2). For Baldred, notebook and the Hall plate. Brooke was in some 
in addition to the types already cited, he struck doubt about his coin. In pencil in brackets he had 
the Bonnet type (Ba 1-2). originally written ‘RCL’ (for, of course, R. C. 



There is also a record of a bust-type coin of 
Baldred by Diormod that has a Cross Crosslet as 
reverse type (fig. 2). It is illustrsted in Hall’s plate 
reproduced in Joseph Strutt’s Chronicle of Eng- 
land, 1779, vol. i, pi. xvii, no. 6. This is a curious 
plate on which, if it were the only evidence, too 
much reliance could not be placed. The variety 
is, however, recorded in a notebook of Charles 
Combe’s in the British Museum which must im- 
mediately add authority to Hall's plate, and 
Brooke in a typescript draft in the possession of 
the writer of this note cites a specimen of this type, 
though with the reading -i- baldred rex cant as 
opposed to the - beldred rex c of the Combe 


Lockett) but had crossed this out and written ‘not 
in RCL’. He remained, however, confident enough 
to include it in his English Coins published a few 
years later and, though the original can no longer 
be traced, there seem adequate grounds for 
believing in its existence. If the bust as drawn in 
the Hall plate is at all accurate, which a glance 
at the other coins on the plate must, however, 
render uncertain, it is far removed from the 
Bonnet type found on Baldred’s other bust-type 
coins, but bears some resemblance to Diormod’s 
anonymous issues (An 1 and 2). 

c. E. BLUNT 


A WESSEX PROVENANCE FOR THE ROUND HALFPENNY OF EADRED 

BY MANGOD 


The round halfpenny of Eadred by the moneyer 
Mangod, with a unique twelve-rayed obverse 
type, came to light in 1946, when it was exhibited 
to the Society by Mr. H. A. Seaby. In 1955 it 
passed through a London sale-room, and Mr. 
Dolley was able to give a full discussion of it in 
the pages of the Journal } He noted that Man(n)- 
god was known under Eadwig at ‘Hamtun’ and 
also Winchester, and suggested that Hampton 
was in this case Northampton rather than South- 
ampton. The question whether the halfpenny was 
Mercian or West Saxon could not therefore be 
answered categorically. Blunt and Dolley have 
since reconsidered systematically the mint-attribu- 
tions to Northampton and Southampton, and 
favour the view that Mangod’s Hampton penny 
is likely to belong to the latter. 1 2 But absolute proof 
is still lacking. 


There has now come to light some correspon- 
dence between Sir John Evans and a Mr. J. W. 
Singer in 1 865 which establishes that the halfpenny 
was found in Dorset. 3 As other provenances for 
round halfpennies are generally close to their 
places of mintage, its Wessex origin is virtually 
certain. 

Mr. Singer, of Frome, who described himself 
in his letterhead as a ‘mediaeval metal worker’, 
supplied Evans with coins which he came across 
locally from time to time. On 12 September 1865 
he wrote, ‘I was yesterday on one of my little 
journeys ... I also saw an “Eadred” halfpenny, 
but could not get it then ... If worth your having 
I would follow it up’. A rough sketch of the 
reverse of the little coin shows clearly enough that 
it is by Mangod. Evans annotated the substance 
of his reply: ‘Purchase Eadred at any reasonable 


1 R. H. M. Dolley, ‘A New Type for the Halfpenny Reform’, Mints, Dies, and Currency (ed. R. A. G. Car- 
ol Eadred’, BNJ xxviii (1955-7), pp. 182-4. son), 1971, pp. 91-100. 

2 C. E. Blunt and M. Dolley, ‘The Mints of Nor- 3 MS. Archives in Hebcrden Coin Room, 

thampton and Southampton up to the Time of Edgar’s 
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price’. On 22 September Singer's reply came back : 
‘1 have tried to gel the Eadred, and am not able 
to, as you will see by the enclosed part of a letter 
[missing], which will give you the name of the 
owner — 1 think he would be very useful to you, 
as large numbers of coins are found in Dorset . . 
The rest of the letter is rather guarded and does 
not give specific details, but it hints that the 
owner of the halfpenny was in or fairly near Dor- 
chester. 

One may detect a regional flavour in the list of 
provenances for round halfpennies of Eadred — 
Tewkesbury, Cheddar, Oxford, 1 * and now Dorset. 


The first half of the tenth century saw, in the con- 
text of burghal development, a hesitant revival of 
the traditions of urban life at a few places in the 
south and west — Winchester, Exeter, Bath, 
Gloucester, Oxford; and this new political and 
civic consciousness is reflected in small issues of 
coinage bearing city names, and sometimes of 
exceptional iconographic interest and quality, 
among a far greater mass of coinage giving no 
indication of the place of issue, ft may be that 
halfpennies were minted in the same spirit. 

D. M. METCALF 


TWO PENNIES OF EDWARD 111 



Fig. 1 


1. York, pre-treaty series G (Fig. 1) 

Varieties of series G listed by Lawrence (AC 3 
xii (1932), 154-5) are Ga, Gd, Gf, Gg, and 
Gg/Gh to which the Doubleday collection adds 
Gh ( lot 533). A new' coin with reverse of Gd (read- 
ing T7TS) has saltire stops on the obverse and 
omits the R in the king’s name: 0DW7VDVS* 
R6X’>7ni6IiI0 ,,: i(’ < ). R. Carlyon-Britton, a 
previous owner, classed the obverse as Gg, but 
saltire stops also occur on Gc pence of London 
and Durham. The reading Edwcid occurs on Lon- 
don groats of Gb-c, Gd, and Gf, which perhaps 
suggests that the penny is a Gc/Gd mule rathei 
than Gg/Gd. 

2. Durham, c. 1360-1 (Fig. 2) 

Later writers do not seem to have picked up the 
existence of a coin which Lawrence illustrated 
(ibid., pi. xii, 14) but omitted from his list of 
Durham pennies: his only comment on it, that it 
‘seems to defy classification’, occurs at the end of 
his discussion of the Durham pence of pre-treaty 
series G. Mr. Blunt has a specimen (ex Shirley 
Fox) from the same dies, and so do I; each of us 
had regarded it as an abnormal variety of series G, 
with which the bust and lettering associate it. 



Fig. 2 


The obverse reads 0DW7TRDVS»R8X* 
TTIIGRIO'DII (the pellet stops being a feature 
not found on other dies of the period) and the re- 
verse OI VI T7TS DVR 0N0, with the crozier 
cross-end after Civi, i.e. at 90°. No other Durham 
reverse, of the pre-treaty period orany other in the 
reign of Edward III, is known with the crozier in 
this position; it is normally upright, before Civi. 
Most series G pence read Dureme, but the latest 
variety, Gh, has Durehnie which looks forward 
to the spelling Doreime on the Transitional 
Treaty coins. 

The pre-treaty series is characterized, indeed 
defined, by the use of the French title which 
Edward abandoned under the Treaty of Bretigni, 
ratified in October 1360. The normal pre-treaty 
style is Rex Anglic el Francie Dominus Hyhernie, 
variously abbreviated, and reduced on pence 
usually to Rex Anglie, sometimes followed by a 
symbol for et. The inscription Rex Anglie Dn must 
reflect the dropping of the French title, and looks 
forward to the form R Anglie Dns Hib on pennies 
of what Lawrence described as the Transitional 
Treaty series and Brooke as Treaty A. The start 
of this series, which is marked with annulets on 
the tressure by the crown or, on the pennies, above 


1 D. M. Metcalf, ‘A Round Halfpenny or Farthing of King Eadred, Found at Oxford and of the Oxford 

Mint’, Oxoniensia (in press). 
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the initial cross, was dated by Lawrence to 
29 September 1360 but by Brooke to the summer 
of 1361. Potter (NC 1960, 173) has taken a differ- 
ent view of the nature and function of privy-marks 
and sees the annulets as the identification mark 
of Walter de Bardi with whose brief mastership 
(5 March to 20 June 1361) the rarity of the Treaty 
A coins would be in accord. 

If Potter’s theory is correct, the ’pre-treaty’ 
series would have continued for some months 
after the treaty itself, and the titles would have 
been changed only when new dies were prepared 
for de Bardi; there is no difficulty in such an 
assumption, since medieval coinage W'as often 
slow to reflect changes of reign or title. If the 
Anglie Dn die was made after the treaty but before 
de Bardi’s appointment — there are normal annu- 
let pennies from Durham of Treaty A — it could 
represent an interim attempt to revise the royal 


style. That it should occur on one die only is 
curious but, when coupled with an irregularity 
of the reverse, suggests that a pair of dies for the 
bishop of Durham could have been required on 
a separate occasion from the manufacture of 
normal dies for London (and York), perhaps even 
after the last dies of normal pre-treaty series G 
had been made. 

After the foregoing was written I checked the 
Durham pence of the period in the British 
Museum, and found another specimen from the 
same pair of dies. It is from the Balcombe hoard, 
and had been placed in the trays with the Treaty A 
series. I do not think that there can be any doubt 
that this is, strictly, its proper historical home 
even though its numismatic affinities are with 
p re- treaty G. 

IAN STEWART 


SOME SHOP TICKETS COUNTERM ARKED AND ENGRAVED ON 
COPPER COINS AT THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


[The seven pieces described in this note 
were exhibited at the Society’s meeting 
on 23 April 1974.] 

There is a series of copper and bronze coins 
countermarked or engraved with the names of 
British traders covering the period c. 1790-1890. 
Most of the shop tickets countermarked on 
British copper coins occur c. 1820-50, while the 
later series of advertisement tickets counter- 
marked on European bronze coins followed in 
the 1880s. The first period of activity was ended 
by the Act to prevent the Defacing of the Current 
Coin of the Realm of 1853 (16 & 17 Viet. c. 102), 
the second by the Customs Amendment Act of 
1886 (49 & 50 Viet. c. 41), and the subsequent pro- 
clamation on 25 March 1887. The background to 
this legislation and the reasons for the existence 
of these pieces are discussed at length in a work 
by the author of this paper now (May 1974) in the 
press. This attempts to throw more light on this 
hitherto neglected series, and lists some 700 coun- 
termarks by traders with biographical information 
on the majority of issuers. 

Literature on the series exists as follows: 

Batty, D. T. Catalogue of the Copper Coinage 
(Manchester, 1868-95). 

Cokayne, Francis. Sale Catalogue, 17 July 1946 
(Glendining). 


Davis, W. J. The Nineteenth Century Token Coin- 
age (2nd edn., London, 1969). 

Dolley, Michael. ‘Concerning the Function of 
Certain Incuse Countermarks’ (Bulletin of 
the Token Corresponding Society, vol. i, no. 9, 

1973) . 

‘A Parcel of Countermarked Early Nine- 
teenth Century Farthings Irish’ ( Numismatic 
Society of Ireland Occasional Papers, 15-16, 

1974) . 

Duffield, F. G. ‘A Trial List of the Countermarked 
Modem Coins of the World’ ( Numismatist 
reprint, 1962). 

Gibbs, Howard D. Sale Catalogue, 19 November 
1960 (Hans Schulman, New York). 

Scott, J. Gavin. ‘French and other European 
Bronze Coins Countermarked in England 
for use as Advertisement Tickets in the Late 
Nineteenth Century’ ( Seaby's Coin and Medal 
Bulletin, December 1970, pp. 443-53, March 
1973, pp. 82-7, and April 1973, p. 124). 

‘Countermarks on Copper Coins by Cutlers 

and other Tradesmen’ (Bulletin of the Token 
Corresponding Society, vol. i, no. 9, 1973). 

British Countermarks on Copper and Bronze 

Coins (in the press). 

Szauer, Emil. ‘Catalogue of Irish Countermarks’ 
(Irish Numismatics, 1970, nos. 15-18). 

Waters, Arthur W. ‘A list of English Counter- 
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marks Struck for Advertising Purposes Upon 
the Copper Coin Circulating in Great 
Britain' ( Spink's Numismatic Circular, May 
1898, cols. 2728-9, reprinted October 1955, 
cols. 423^1, with additional note by author). 

For the purpose of this paper, shop tickets are 
defined as pieces which do not express a value, 
but show the name and/or town and/or trade of 
the issuer, or, if a name only is shown, give an 
indication that a trader is involved, e.g. '& Co.’, 
Sons’, *&’, ‘Ltd.’, etc. The addition of a date 
to a surname, with or without a town, and without 
a trade, is a warning that the piece may be a ‘love 
token’, particularly if engraved. 

The reasons for the existence of such pieces are 
various. Some may have been issued to customers 
in change to serve as advertisements or traders’ 
cards, or perhaps as discount offers against the 
next transaction. Others, strictly truck tickets, 
may have been issued to employees, who could 
exchange them at public houses or provision shops 
where the trader either had some interest, had an 
account for his workers, or had negotiated a dis- 
count on their behalf. Others may have served as 
receipts for items left for repair (sec Michael 
Dolley, op. cit.) or functioned as some other form 
of tally or check. There is unlikely to be one uni- 
versal solution, and specific local research is 
needed to make a decision on individual pieces, 
bearing in mind the numbers of pieces known and 
the probable availability to the trader of the neces- 
sary punches. 

Following each of (he seven pieces described 
below is a brief note on the issuer. It is hoped that 
this paper will stimulate further interest in the 
series; the present author would welcome descrip- 
tions of additional traders' countermarks from 
readers. 

ENGLAND 

Devonshire Exeter 

+ AMOS+ / POTTER / HAIR I DRESSER ,/ EXON H / 
1789 

Engraved on edge of 1772 halfpenny hammered 
up to 24-mm. diameter and cut into five scrolls to 
receive the inscription. 

[Author’s collection.] 

The issuer of this early and unusual piece is 
listed in Trcwman's 1807 Directory as Amos 
Potter, peril ke-mi»kcr, Forc-strcct. He is not listed 
in Bailey's I7H4 or Plgot’x 1824 directories. 

Copper coins hammered up in this way, but not 
engraved, tire fairly common. Presumably they 


either formed part of an engraver's stock of 
blanks, or were rejected by their individual manu- 
facturers as imperfect. Other engraved pieces are 
known, but these are clearly ‘love tokens’ — see 
numbers 2, 33, 43, 68, and 70 in ‘Examples of 
engraved coins selected from a collection formed 
by Mrs. Ella Pierrepoint Barnard’ ( British Numis- 
matic Journal, 1918, pp. 151-98). 

London 

Blunt / Operator for the / Teeth and Bleeder / 
Great Windmill / Street near Brewer / Street 
Golden / Square 

Engraved on worn halfpenny, or halfpenny-size 
blank. 

[Author’s collection, British Museum, B. A. 
Seaby Ltd.] 

A variety has instead the last four lines; 

Windmill / Street near the / Hay Market / Lon- 
don 

[W. Whelan.] 

The main type was first recorded by Batty 
(no. 805) in 1870. 

Stephen Blunt, dentist, 29 Great Windmill 
Street, is listed in Holden’s Triennial Directory 
1805-7. The Westminster Rate Books show him 
at the same address from 1785 to 1809. A dealer's 
list (October 1973) mentions a date (1797), but 
the description is far from clear, and the date may 
not be contemporary with the rest of the piece. 
(Lickey Coins List, no. 6396). 

London 

Rules & Umb? Made & Rep? Whol' &9 By. 
in circle round T. Coulsell (curved; / N* 29 / 
Queen ST / Borough / London (curvedj 
Very small letters with serifs in relief in 10-mm 
circular indent. 

Countermarked on the reverse of George II half- 
penny. 

[Three examples in author’s collection, I with 
large t incuse on obverse, British Museum, Spink 
& Son Ltd., C. Brunei. R. N. P. Hawkins, and 
D. G. Vorley collections.] 

This countermark was first recorded in Spink's 
Numismatic Circular, 1933 (column 352, 
no. 27669;. 

Thomas Coulsell was a manufacturer of rules 
in box and ivory at 29 Queen Street, Southwark 
(1799-1814;, and 41 Union Street, Southwark 
(1815-28;. 
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In style and date the pieces are similar to the 
Davis, Wine and Brandy Merchant, Houndsditch 
countermarks listed by Davis (countermarks 35, 
37). 

The countermark is only known on the reverse 
of worn George II halfpennies. Although the 
pieces possibly date from the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, it is perhaps more probable that their issue 
was stimulated by the Order in Council of 30 Jan- 
uary 1814 which provided for the demonetization 
and withdrawal of Tower Halfpence. 

Staffordshire — Fazeley 
H. Wright / Fazeley 

Small and medium letters with serifs in serrated 
oval approximately 19x11 mm. 

Countermarked incuse on obverse of counterfeit 
1775 halfpenny. 

[Author’s collection.] 

Also on obverse counterfeit George II halfpenny. 
[Author’s collection.] 

Fazeley was an important canal junction during 
the Industrial Revolution. The Birmingham and 
Fazeley Navigation Company dates from 1790. 
Also, about 1790, Robert Peel of Lancashire 
established cotton mills there. Probably these 
pieces are connected, even if only indirectly, with 
the cotton industry. They may have served as truck 
tickets, as did some of the Scottish mill issues. 

In the Fazeley Calendar of Wills, Samuel 
Wright, victualler, died in 1803. He may have been 
a relative of the issuer. White’s 1851 Directory of 
Staffordshire shows Cooke and Wright, cotton 
spinners. Old Mill. 

It may be significant that both known examples 
are countermarked on counterfeit coins of light 
weight. 

Worcestershire — Kidderminster 
Wines (curved) / and Spirit / Wholefale & / 
Retail by / Maffey / KIDDERMINSTER (curved) 
Countermarked incuse on halfpenny (obverse 
William III?). 

[Author’s collection.] 

Also on worn halfpennies or halfpenny-size 
blanks. 


[British Museum, Spink & Son Ltd., P. R. Davies, 
and D. G. Vorley collections.] 

This piece was first recorded by Batty (nos. 2781, 
2781a) in 1877. 

Although the style is eighteenth century, Mas- 
sey is not listed in directories for 1783, 1794, 
1805, or later. 

There is a series of countermarked tickets by 
wine and spirit merchants covering the Welsh 
Marches — Shropshire, Herefordshire, and Mon- 
mouthshire are represented. 

The name Massey also occurs on checks from 
Ludlow and Abergavenny. 

WALES 

Monmouthshire — Abergavenny 

Wines / and Spirits / Wholesale / and Retail by / 

Mafsey / Abergavenny (curved) 

Within 25-mm. circular dotted border. 
Countermarked incuse on halfpenny. 

[Author’s collection.] 

The style of this piece is also late eighteenth 
century. Elizabeth Massey, dealer in wines and 
spirits, is listed in Holden’s Directory for 1811. 
No address is shown. She does not appear in 
Pigot’s Directory for 1822-3. There was, perhaps, 
some connection with Massey of Kidderminster 
and Ludlow — see above. 

IRELAND 

Co. Dublin — Dublin 

CHRISTIAN / COLE: ALLEY 

Medium letters with serifs. 

Countermarked incuse on obverse of Irish half- 
pennies. 

1682 [D. G. Vorley collection], 1775-82 [Szauer 
61], 1783 [Author’s collection]. 

This countermark was first recorded by Emil 
Szauer (op. cit.) in 1970. 

Cole Alley led off Meath Street in Dublin. 
Directories show John Christian, grocer, at 
51 Meath Street in 1795, and Mary Christian, 
grocer, at the same address in 1804 and 1806. 

GAVIN SCOTT 


LIGHTHORNE, WARWICKSHIRE, TREASURE TROVE 

During May 1972 a hoard of ninety-three six- a trench just outside the wall of his front garden at 
teenth-seventeenth-century silver coins was found 3 Old School Lane, Lighthorne, Warwickshire, 
by Mr. R. C. Tricker at a depth of 1 ft. 6 in. in The find was declared treasure trove at an 
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inquest held at Warwick on 21 October 1972, and 
as none of its constituents was required for the 
national collection, it has been acquired by War- 
wick Museum. The proceeds have been paid to 
the finder. 

Edward VI, 1547-1553 


Shillings 


Weight 

in 

grains 

1. Tun 

1551-3 

93-5 

•7 

>» 

78-5 

Elizabeth 1, 1558 

-1603 


Shillings 

3. Lis 

1558-60 

74-2 

4. Cross Crosslet 

1560-1 

707 

5. )> u 

*> 

79-2 

6. Escallop 

1584-7 

87-4 

7. Hand 

1589-92 

89-1 

8. „ 


75-3 

9. „ 

S 1 

84-1 

10. Tun 

1591-4 

831 

11. „ 

>1 

881 

12. Tun? 


88-9 

Sixpences 

13. Pheon 

1562 

42-5 

14. „ 

1562 

30-8 

15. Lion 

1567 

39-8 

16. Coronet 

1567 

32-3 

17. „ 

1567 

39-5 

18. „ 

1569 

41 -6 

19. Eglantine 

1574 

41-1 

20. 

1575 

382 

21. Plain Cross 

1579 

36-9 

22. Long Cross 

1580 

40-2 

23. ? Long Cross 

1580 

39-2 

24. ? Bell 

1582 

41-6 

25. Escallop 

1 586 

41-1 

26. Hand 

1591 

43-5 

27. 2 

1602-3 

38-9 

Milted Sixpence 

28. Star 

1562 

42-9 

James I, 1603-1625 

Shillings 


29. Thistle (1st bust) 

1603-4 

91-5 

30. ,, (2nd bust) 

,, 

78-6 

31. Lis (2nd bust) 

1604-5 

880 

32. ,, (3rd bust) 

, 

94-3 

33. Rose (4th bust) 

1605 6 

90-6 

34. ,, (4th bust) 

1605-6 

88-3 


35. Rose (4th bust) 

1605-6 

90-2 

36. ,, 

»» 

86-4 

37. „ 


88-8 

38. Escallop (4th bust) 

1606-7 

90-9 

39. Coronet (4th bust) 

1607-9 

77-5 

40. Thistle (6th bust) 

1621-3 

89-7 

41. Lis (6th bust) 

1 623 — 4 

80-7 

Sixpence 

42. Thistle (1st bust) 

1603 

42-6 


Irish, Shilling ( English 9d) 


43. Bell? 

1603-4 

63-5 

Charles /, 1625-1649 


Half-crowns 

44. Harp (horse 2) 

1632-3 

226-2 

45. Triangle-in-circle (horse 4) 

1641-3 

235-1 

46 

>> jj )] 

> * 

200-6 

47. (p) (horse 3) 

1643-4 

230-8 

48. (p) or (r) (horse 3) 

1643-5 

221-6 

49. (r) (horse 3) 

1644-5 

241-2 

50. 

>> 

228-9 

51. Eye (horse 3) 

1645 

222-1 

52. Sun (horse 5) 

1645-6 

230-2 

Shillings 

53. Harp (bust D) 

1632-3 

77-8 

54. Portcullis (bust D) 

1633-4 

90-9 

55. Bell (bust D) 

1634-5 

84- 1 

56. Crown (bust D) 

1635-6 

913 

57. 

»» 

88-8 

58. „ 

*> 

91-7 

59. Tun (bust E) 

1636-8 

92-6 

60. ,, (bust D) 

1636-8 

85-5 

61. „ 

,, 

83-1 

62. „ 

»» 

87-3 

63. „ 

» » 

90 1 

64- „ „ 

>> 

93-8 

65. „ (bust E) 


88-6 

66. Triangle over anchor 
(bust F) 

1 639—40 

89-9 

67. Triangle (bust F) 

*> 

91-6 

68 

11 

94-6 

69. „ 

»? 

91-1 

70. Star (bust F) 

1640-1 

93-4 

71. Triangle in circle (bust F) 

1641-3 

90-7 

72. 

>» 

91-3 

73. 

» 1 

74-4 

74. 

1 1 

97-1 

75. (p) (bust F) 

1643-4 

97 1 

76. „ 

) » 

93-4 

77. „ „ 

» 

100-2 


4f'S0 C 75 


G 
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Charles /, shillings ( ctd .) 


78. (p) (bust F) 

1643-4 

90-4 

79. „ „ 


91 5 

80. „ „ 

1644-5 

91-2 

81. „ 

>> 

9L4 

82. „ „ 


83-5 

83. Eye (bust F) 

1645 

94-6 

84. „ 

1 * 

86-4 

85. Sun (bust F) 

1645-6 

911 

86 . ? (bust F) 


67-1 

87. Sun (bust G) 

1645-6 

92-8 


Scottish Shilling 

88 . Third Coinage Thistle 

1637-42 

89-2 

Sixpences 

89. Bell (bust D) 

1634-5 

44-6 

90. Crown (bust D) 

1635-6 

43-6 

91. Anchor (bust E) 

1638-9 

43-3 

92. Triangle (bust F) 

1639-40 

43-7 

93. Star (bust F) 

1640-1 

466 

3 . E. CRIBB 

AND S. A. 

CASTLE 


ACTON, SUFFOLK 

A hoard of eighty-one sixteenth-seventeenth- 
century silver coins svas found by Mr. D. Deacon, 
on 12 May 1973, whilst engaged in digging a 
trench in the back garden of his home at "Black 
Cottage', High Street, Acton, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
The find was declared treasure trove at an inquest 
held at Sudbury on 29 August 1973 and as none 
of its constituents was required for the national 
collection, it has been returned to the finder. 


Edward VI, 1547-1553 
1. Shilling, mm. Tun 1551-3 


Philip and Mary, 1554-1558 
2. Shilling. Spanish titles. 1554 


Elizabeth 1, 1558-1603 


Shillings 


3-4. 

Cross crosslet 

1560-1 

5-7. 

Martlet 

1560-1 

8 . 

Lion 

1566/7-67 

9-10. 

Woolpack 

1594-95/6 

11 - 12 . 

Key 

1595/6-97/8 

13. 

2 

1602-3 



James /, 1603-1625 


Shillings 

14. 

Third head 

Lis 

1604-5 

15. 

First head 

Rose 

1605-6 

16. 

Second head 

Rose? 

1605-6 

17-18. 

Third head 

Rose 

1605-6 

19. 

Fourth head 

Escallop 

1606-7 

20 . 

Fourth head 

Grapes 

1607 

21 . 

Fourth head 

0 

7 

22 . 

Fifth head 

Muilet 

161 l—i : 
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Charles /, 1625-1649 


Half-crowns (Tower) 


23-4. 

Anchor 

1628-9 

Type 3 

25-6. 

Rose 

1631-2 

Type 4 

27. 

Crown 

1635-6 

Type 3 

28. 

Star 

1640-1 

Type 3 

29-30. 

Star 

1640-1 

Type 3 

31. 

Triangle in 
circle 

1641-3 

Type 3 

32-5. 

*» 

1641-3 

Type 4 

36-7. 

p in brackets 

1643-4 

Type 3 

38-40. 

Eye 

1645 

Type 3 

41-5. 

Sun 

1645-6 

Type 3 

46. 

Sun 

1645-6 

Type 5 

47-8. 

Sceptre 

1646-9 

Type 5 

49-52. 

7 

•> 

Type 3 

53. ? 

Half-crown Oxford 

? 

Type 4 

54. 

Plume 

1644 

N 2427 

Half-crown Weymouth 


55. Leopard's 

head? 

Half-crown York 


N 2597 

56. Lion (ebor 

below 
horse) 

Shillings (Tower) 


N 2312 

57-8. 

Anchor 

1628-9 


59-61. 

Crown 

1635-6 


62-4. 

Triangle 

1639-40 


65-7. 

Triangle-in-circle 1641-3 


68 . 

p in brackets 

1643-4 


69-71. 

r in brackets 

1644-5 


72. 

Eye 

1645 


73. 

Sun? 

1645-6 
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Charles II 1660-1685 1 663-5. (Milled) 


1660-2. (Hammered) 


Half-crowns 


Half-crown 

74. Crown 

Shilling 

75. Crown 


76. 1673 

77. 1676 
78-9. 1677 
80-1. 1679 


S. A. CASTLE 



REVIEW 


English Coinage 600-1900. By C. H. V. Suther- 
land. London, B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1973. 

viii+232 pp., 108 plates. £10. 

Dr. Sutherland explains in his preface that 
he saw a need for a history of English coinage 
that lay somewhere between the extremes of the 
specialist books and periodicals, on the one hand, 
and the more popular publications, on the other. 
His own studies, as he admits, have not been 
primarily in the field his book surveys, and this is 
reflected in irritating minor errors scattered 
through both text and plates. Most of these would 
have been picked up had the manuscript been 
shown to those specialists whose work he seeks 
to interpret: the lack of acknowledgements for 
other than administrative assistance suggests 
that it was not. 

But the book should not be judged on its minor 
mistakes, though to the extent that they may mis- 
lead its readers they are to be regretted. At least 
they are not compounded by poor proof reading 
and footnoting. What matters is whether the 
author has succeeded in his declared aim, which 
is ‘to satisfy more general interests by a narrative 
form’ while taking account of ‘all the more impor- 
tant specialist studies which have been made by 
a succession of admirable scholars and writers 
in recent years, and to illustrate a wide selection 
of representative and important coins’. 

To take the last objective first, the illustrations 
(in black and white) can fairly claim to be repre- 
sentative. They are also clear, uncrowded, and 
interspersed by an attractive selection of enlarge- 
ments. Casts have been used — surely essential for 
a book of this kind — and in all there are 773 illus- 
trations on 108 plates, bound together in the 
centre of the book. Curiously they extend to 
seventy-one years beyond the limiting date of the 
title. 

The narrative text runs to 185 pages. Of these, 
modern coinage (i.e. from 1660) takes up a mere 
fourteen. Because Dr. Sutherland has eschewed 
the combination of narrative and tabular presen- 
tation adopted so successfully by Brooke he has 
had to incorporate much detail in the main body 
of the text in order to make his points. At the 
same time he has chosen to consider the coinage 
as a whole by reference to successive short periods 
instead of discussing specific aspects of the coin- 


age against the broader background of a longer 
time span. At times this results in a compressed 
patchwork of closely interwoven threads, which 
reads more like a critical appraisal of recent 
scholarship than a simple revelation of its per- 
spective. 

For the Anglo-Saxon period (which is the main 
subject of this review), the intensive research 
carried out since Brooke’s day has revolutionized 
our knowledge, and the task of drawing together 
into a general survey the threads of many widely 
scattered publications cannot have been easy. 
Inevitably the most recent work has not been 
included, but it is a pity that the latest footnoted 
reference to this Journal in a book published in 
1973 is to BNJ xxxiv (1965). There are papers in 
later volumes on which this reviewer would have 
welcomed Dr. Sutherland’s critique. 

The author divides Anglo-Saxon coinage into 
early (c. 600-775), middle (c. 775-871), and late 
(871-1066) phases, with a final section in which 
he assesses the achievement of the coinage as 
a whole. In the early phase he is on familiar 
ground when he discusses the gold coinage, but is 
hampered in his evaluation of the ‘sceatta’ series 
by the fact that S. E. Rigold’s paper read to the 
Society in February 1967 remains unpublished. 
That paper indicated the regional groupings to be 
found within the series, and its availability might 
have caused Dr. Sutherland to place a little less 
emphasis on the dominance of the Canterbury 
Mint at the beginning of the middle phase. He 
does not, for example, accept without reservation 
that Offa had a mint in East Anglia, although 
C. E. Blunt has pointed to the continuity of 
Aithelberht’s moneyer Lul and to the use of runic 
letters in moneyers’ names — a feature which con- 
tinues well into the ninth century. 

The author is on dangerous ground when he 
suggests that the moneyers of Offa’s portrait 
coinage were chosen for their engraving skill. Is 
it really likely that the dies for a coinage which is 
‘probably the most splendid of all early medieval 
coinages in western Europe’ were engraved by 
several different hands? Indeed, if the moneyers 
themselves were the skilled craftsmen who cut the 
portrait dies it is astonishing that moneyers such 
as Eoba and Ibba could have been associated 
with Offa’s final and least imaginative three-line 
type. It is surely more probable that the engraver 
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of the best portrait dies was an exceptionally 
gifted artist, and that the inspiration fell to a much 
lower level when he ceased to be available. This 
might explain why Archbishop Jaenberht’s pen- 
nies ‘lack much of the decorative quality of the 
royal series’. 

Dr. Sutherland has a lingering doubt about the 
authenticity of the Offa/Pendred gold coin, but 
if false it is not easy to imagine the circumstances 
in which it was forged nor why the particular 
designs and inscriptions were chosen. He is care- 
ful not to describe any of the middle and late 
Anglo-Saxon gold pieces as mancuses and asserts 
that a mancus was simply a money of account 
equal to thirty pence. But the evidence of King 
Eadred’s will points quite clearly to the minting 
of gold mancuses, at least on special occasions, 
and there is ample documentary evidence for 
a mancus as a unit of gold weight. If the surviving 
gold coins are not mancuses it is hard to think of 
an alternative name for them, since each appears 
to be within the weight range of three contem- 
porary silver pennies — a predictable level for a 
minted mancus bearing in mind that contem- 
porary documents point to a ratio of nine or ten 
to one between gold and silver. 

The role of the mint of Rochester is one of the 
major problems of ninth-century coinage. Dr. 
Sutherland is reluctant to accept the mint’s 
existence before Ceolwulf I, when coins signed 
Dorobrebia leave no room for doubt. Subse- 
quently he accepts it as a mint of Baldred (though 
justifiably querying the interpretation of the title 
Rex H as ‘king at Hrofesceastre') and Ecgberht, 
but believes that no coins of .Ethelwulf are known 
from there. Evidence does, however, exist, both 
stylistically and in the sequence of moneyers, for 
the view that a substantial part of AEthelwulf’s 
coinage, and of his Mercian contemporary 
Berhtwulf, was struck at Rochester and that the 
moneyers they undoubtedly shared worked there 
rather than at Canterbury. To pursue this argu- 
ment seems to lead to the unexpected conclusion 
that the mint Burgred shared with .Ethel red I and 
Alfred could also have been at Rochester. This, 
if tenable, might explain why, when Alfred occu- 
pied London, the commemorative issue with the 
London monogram did not carry an extensive 
range of moneyers’ names. 

It is doubtful whether Ecgberht’s victory over 
the Mercians in 829 resulted in ‘bringing East 
Anglia into his power’. The East Anglian mintfs?) 
had passed violently from Mercian hands two 
years earlier with the re-establishment of a separ- 
ate dynasty under /Ethelstan I. There is no 


evidence that Ecgberht interrupted /Ethelstan’s 
coinage. Nor can the continuation of the latter’s 
reign until c. 850 be demonstrated numismatically 
(there is no documentary evidence either way): 
it could well have ended soon after the deposition 
of the Middle Temple hoard, c. 840, since the 
varieties of his coinage found in later hoards do 
not appear to have been more extensive. His 
numismatic successor, .Ethelweard, may there- 
fore have been ruling some years before the middle 
of the century. In Northumbria Dr. Sutherland is 
surely right to reject the name ‘styca’ traditionally 
given to the sceatta-sized copper coinage that 
ended with the Viking victory of 867. The 
accepted dates of the Northumbrian kings and 
archbishops have, however, been seriously chal- 
lenged by H. E. Pagan in BNJ xxxviii (1969). 

Returning to Wessex, Dr. Sutherland remarks 
that after Alfred’s decisive victory over the Danes 
in 878 he might have been expected to inaugurate 
a settled coinage, but that if scholars have been 
correct in their arrangement of Alfred’s coinage 
the contrary is true. Taking the author’s point, 
Alfred’s BMC type v (‘cross and lozenge’), with 
the corresponding issue in the name of Arch- 
bishop /Ethelred, is of good style and might be 
expected to date from this period rather than the 
troubled years before and during Alfred’s refuge 
in Athelney. It is found in the Cuerdale hoard 
with its counterpart in the name of Ceolwulf II 
of Mercia, who is also represented in the Morley 
St. Peter hoard (deposited c. 925). If anything 
the stylistic evidence places this issue nearer to 
the London monogram type of c. 886 than to the 
early ‘lunette’ type shared by Burgred and Alfred 
and found in several hoards deposited during the 
period of the Viking campaign. The difficulty of 
a late dating for BMC v is that Ceolwulf II other- 
wise disappears from history after 875 and the 
documents do not tell us whether he or anyone 
else exercised royal authority in English Mercia 
between then and 883. By that time it was being 
administered by an ealdorman named .Ethelred 
who subsequently married Alfred’s daughter. 
(Incidentally, on what authority does the author 
state that .Ethelred was Ceolwulf’s son ?) 

Mr. Blunt’s study of the St. Edmund memorial 
coinage of East Anglia appeared too late to be 
included in the author’s survey, but he should 
surely have recognized the vocative case of the 
early readings S(an)c(t)e (never S(an)c(tn)s ) 
Eadmimde Rex. The earlier coinage of Guthrum 
.Ethelstan is unfortunately illustrated by a penny 
of .Ethelstan of Wessex (no. 129). The casual 
reader may also be confused by the Northumbrian 
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Viking coins in the name of Cnut being illustrated 
with the patriarchal cross uninverted, since this 
puts the cruciform lettering upside down. Why, 
too, is one coin illustrated twice (nos. 134 and 
139)? 

The treatment of the tenth-century Viking 
coinages is unsatisfactory. The coins of Sitric 
Comes do not follow the Siefred-Cnut issues but 
are apparently contemporary with them (they 
occur in the Cuerdale hoard) and relate to a differ- 
ent mint. Sihtric I (‘Caoch’), minting in the 920s, 
is illustrated by a coin of Sihtric II (? Sihtricsson) 
from the 940s (no. 160), and Michael Dolley’s 
attribution of the Anlaf/raven coins to Anlaf 
Guthfrithsson rather than his cousin Anlaf 
Sihtricsson (‘Quaran’) is ignored. Professor Dol- 
ley’s Viking Coins of the Danelaw and Dublin 
(1965) is inexplicably omitted from the select 
bibliography. 

Dr. Sutherland regrets the lack of a ‘radical 
understanding’ of Edward the Elder’s coinage, 
which might as he says enable valuable indications 
of mintage to emerge. Mr. Blunt’s definitive study 
of TEthelstan’s reign should now enable some 
conclusions to be drawn, by extrapolation, about 
his predecessor’s issues and also those of his suc- 
cessors. Certainly a reassessment of the coinages 
of Eadmund, Eadred, Eadwig, and Edgar leading 
up to the reform of c. 973 is badly needed. Build- 
ing on R. B. K. Stevenson’s paper on the Iona 
hoard INC 1951), this would probably link the 
unique penny of Howel Dda (d. 948) with the last 
years of his life and not with the payment of 
tribute to /Ethelstan. It would certainly dispute 
the assertion that Eadwig ‘was coining primarily 
in the area of the south midlands’ ; his BMC type 
ii was undoubtedly minted in that area, but prob- 
ably in parallel with his other issues, including 
substantial series in the Danelaw and the north- 
west without a mint signature. The reassessment 
would need to examine the hypothesis, put for- 
ward by R. H. M. Dolley and D. M. Metcalf in 
Anglo-Saxon Coins and accepted by Dr. Suther- 
land, that a series of non-portrait pennies con- 
tinued at north-western mints at the end of Ed- 
gar’s reign in parallel with portrait coins of the 
‘reform’ issue. This hypothesis relies considerably 
on the absence of BMC type ii from the Chester 
(1950) and Smarmore hoards, but it overlooks 
the similar absence from the Chester hoard of 
coins of BMC type iii by the prolific (York?) 
moneyers Fastolf and Herolf. An alternative 
interpretation is that the Chester hoard ends with 
coins struck a few years before the reform, and 
that the reform itself was absolute and uniform 


throughout the country. Be that as it may, the 
non-portrait coin illustrated as post-reform 
(no. 183) is certainly earlier, being of a type well 
represented in the Chester hoard. 

The author broadly accepts Professor Dolley’s 
theory of the sexennial duration of post-reform 
issues, requiring as it does that /Ethel red IPs two 
main ‘hand’ types must be viewed as separate 
substantive issues. Although not favoured by this 
reviewer, H. B. A. Petersson’s septennial alter- 
native, put forward in 1969, should at least have 
been mentioned: his Anglo-Saxon Currency is 
listed in the bibliography. In other periods there 
are less significant problems that Dr. Sutherland 
regards as ‘not yet fully resolved’ and it is a pity 
that he did not adopt that formula here. He 
appears, too, to count the ‘ Agnus Dei' type as 
substantive, although the fact that it is known 
only from a handful of specimens struck at 
outlying mints is a clear indication that, like the 
‘intermediate small cross’ type, it was withdrawn 
before its issue could be fully implemented. Thus 
there were at most six substantive changes of 
type in /Ethel red’s reign, and only five if Petersson 
is right about the ‘hand’ types being part of a 
single issue. 

In discussing Harold and Harthacnut Dr. 
Sutherland over-simplifies when he says that the 
portrait on ‘jewel cross’ coins faced left for 
Harold and right for Harthacnut. As if to prove 
the point he illustrates as of Harold a coin of 
Harthacnut with left-facing portrait (no. 196), 
and compounds this error by describing as of 
Exeter a right-facing portrait coin reading axsap 
(= Axbridge, no. 197). Moreover, it is now 
generally agreed that the name Cnut on ‘arm-and- 
sceptre’ coins, and perhaps on ‘jewel cross’ as 
well, is not so much a posthumous usage as a sub- 
stitution of the shorter name for the longer. 
There is, too, a misreading ‘Aethelstan’ for 
‘Aethelred’ in the heading on page 36, and the 
‘Derby’ coin of Edward the Confessor (no. 202) 
is in fact by the Dover moneyer Cinstan. 

One result of the strict chronological treatment 
of the Anglo-Saxon material is that inadequate 
and uneven attention is paid to the variations in 
the weight of the penny. From an original level 
of about 20 grains early in the sceatta series the 
standard fell away, before rising to about 
21 grains towards the end of Offa’s reign and 
remaining broadly at that level until Alfred’s 
capture of London. Then in southern England 
(but not in the Danelaw) it rose to about 25 grains, 
where it was well maintained until yEthelstan’s 
death. But by the time of Edgar’s reform weights 
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of 20 grains in the south, and 16 grains or less in 
the Danelaw, were commonplace. It is therefore 
incorrect to say, as Dr. Sutherland does, that the 
weight of the pence at the beginning of the ninth 
century agreed with that of Carolingian deniers 
(which, after Charlemagne’s reform, were struck 
on very variable standards with a maximum of 
about 27 grains), and an oversimplification to 
aver that Edgar’s surviving pre-reform coinage 
shows no sign of short weight in general. 

Edgar’s reform undoubtedly led to a rapid 
increase in the number of mints at work, but this 
was scarcely its ‘essence’: that surely lay in the 
imposition of a uniform design, coupled with a 
much higher initial weight standard which for 
most of the issues up to the end of the reign of 
^Ethelred II was, at about 27 grains, comparable 
with the old Carolingian maximum. 1 The initial 
standard was never maintained throughout the 
duration of an issue (except occasionally at the 
Winchester mint), though whether this was im- 
plicit in Edgar’s reform or was due to the force 
of circumstances is not clear. By the end of 
/Ethelred II’s reign it was undoubtedly the latter, 
and from an initial standard of 27 grains at the 
beginning of his last issue it is a far cry to the 
Somerset coins at the end of Cnut’s first issue, 
some thirteen years later, which were demon- 
strably struck to a standard no more than half 
that weight. In subsequent issues the variations 
are less pronounced, because the opening stan- 
dard during the heregeld period was reduced to 
about 18 grains, but they still occur. Following 
Dolley and Metcalf, Dr. Sutherland links the 
‘very slight’ (?) changes in weight to ‘that process 
of devaluation which, encouraging exports, 
attracting foreign currency, but limiting imports, 
is familiar in our own day’. Is this really a satis- 
factory explanation for a process which was not 
continuous but cyclical, being repeated within the 
span of every new issue? May it not be, for 
example, that the light initial standards of all the 
issues throughout the duration of the heregeld 
were due to its steady drain on the supply of 
silver, for during Edward the Confessor’s reign 
there was a sudden reversion to 27 grains in the 
middle of an issue, at a time which may well have 
coincided with the abolition of the levy? Dr. 
Sutherland makes no mention of this major 
change. 

By the Norman Conquest the weight standards 

1 Measured against such a standard, the weights 
of many pre-reform pence suggest that Roger of 
Wendover’s statement that a penny scarcely weighed a 


of new issues were varying between 18 and 
21 grains. Dr. Sutherland states that ‘the weight 
and fineness of the silver pennies were to remain 
unchanged’, but William I’s eventual achievement 
was to stabilise the weight (at about 21 £ grains, 
not 22J) and to abolish the variations within a 
type. This created a strong (? = sterling) currency 
in which five pennies weighed much the same as 
four ‘reform’ pence of full weight, perhaps ex- 
plaining the 25 per cent Domesday surcharge 
when payments due in silver by weight were made 
in pence by tale. On the other hand, the ‘great 
change’ which centralized in London the cutting 
and issuing of dies was not instituted by William: 
this process seems to have begun towards the end 
of Cnut’s reign and to have been largely completed 
by the accession of Edward the Confessor. 

Dr. Sutherland has some curious ideas on the 
economic significance of the frequent changes of 
type in the late Anglo-Saxon period. It may well 
be true that each new issue demonetized the last, 
but only in the sense that obsolete coins would 
have been valued simply as bullion or, perhaps, 
accepted at a discount such as Domesday’s 
20 pence in the ora (i.e. 20 for 16). This would 
have led to a steady but by no means complete 
reminting of old coins in order to maintain an 
adequate supply of current coin, and the average 
age of coins hoarded would thereby have been 
kept down, though probably more by accident 
than design. It is hard to see why this would have 
kept ‘a maximum of coinage in circulation’ for the 
age of the coins can have had little bearing on the 
wealth available for hoarding and therefore on 
the volume of coin withdrawn from circulation. 

Much work remains to be done before we can 
reliably estimate the relative output of coin from 
one issue to another, but a detailed study of the 
Lincoln mint, published in 1970, has shown that 
this is by no means an impossible task. The re- 
sults are at variance with Dr. Sutherland’s asser- 
tion that ‘there is no reason to suppose that the 
dies from which surviving coins were produced 
represent any more than a probably minor pro- 
portion of the original number’. For many of the 
issues of the Lincoln Mint it can be shown statis- 
tically that we probably know the dies that struck 
the greater part of the coinage, and there is no 
reason to think that this conclusion will not be 
borne out when other major mints are studied in 
the same depth. The pattern that eventually 

halfpenny in the scales is based on an early source 
now lost to us, though he was wrong to assume that 
clipping was the explanation. 
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emerges will be of profound importance in 
assessing the need for coin at different times in the 
late tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Such a study is, of course, only useful if a sub- 
stantial volume of coinage has survived. After the 
Conquest hoards are fewer, and valid conclusions 
can only be drawn from issues such as the ‘ paxs ’ 
type of William I and the ‘Watford’ type of 
Stephen. The fact that many of the smaller mints 
are only known for certain types during this 
period does not mean that they did not strike the 
missing types. It is therefore disappointing to find 
a numismatist of Dr. Sutherland’s experience 
asserting that ‘the legal obligation upon mint- 
masters in the boroughs to obtain new dies when 
designs were officially changed . . . would not, of 
course, have affected comparatively small mints 
with no more than intermittent need for coinage: 
the coinage now extant shows that by no means 
all mints were coining throughout the reign.’ 

Anglo-Saxon mint-names have an appendix 
to themselves. It claims to include ‘the names of 
those Anglo-Saxon mints which were most con- 
tinuous in operation, or most prolific, or both’. 
Why, then, does it include Aylesbury if not 
Buckingham; Bedwyn if not Warminster; Hythe 
if not Bridport; Langport if neither Ax bridge nor 
Bruton; Southampton if not Northampton; 


Totnes if not Barnstaple? Why is ‘Axsar’ (recte 
Axsap) shown as a reading for Exeter rather than 
Axbridge ? What evidence is there that Rhuddlan 
was an Anglo-Saxon mint? There are also some 
strange forms which are purported to be the full 
Anglo-Saxon equivalent of a modern spelling but 
are at variance with anything given in Ekwall. 

The key to the plates of Anglo-Saxon coins 
contains a number of errors not already men- 
tioned. No. 70 is probably of Canterbury; no. 86 
is probably of Rochester and no. 88 may well be; 
no. 105 is of Archbishop Wulfhere; no. 117 has 
a Gloucester mint-signature; nos. 133 and 134 
are of Cnut; no. 169 is probably not of Norwich. 

This reviewer is not competent to judge whether 
the remaining three-quarters of the book are less 
open to criticism. It may be said, however, that 
the task the author set himself was formidable 
enough had he been prepared to submit the text 
to detailed scrutiny and comment before it was 
finalized, and it is hard to avoid a feeling of 
intense disappointment that he apparently did 
not do so. Here was a distinguished numismatist 
presented with an outstanding opportunity to 
produce a reliable, readable, and up-to-date 
standard work, but if the Anglo-Saxon and Nor- 
man sections are any guide it has been missed on 
the first and vital count. c. s. s. l. 



OBITUARY: R. P. MACK 

Dick Mack was a true numismatist who had a lifelong interest in the subject. His con- 
cern was always to further knowledge and he devoted so much of his time and energy 
to this. Though his interests covered all the English coinage up to Stephen, his real 
achievement was the publication of his book on the Coinage of Ancient Britain. He put 
together much material into one volume and made a comprehensive study on the Ancient 
British series which is now the standard reference replacing the earlier works by Sir John 
Evans. He received much encouragement from his wife Marjorie in the painstaking task 
of producing a general textbook for which there was a real need. His work and know- 
ledge on sceattas and Saxon and Norman pennies was extensive. His publication on the 
coinage of Stephen condensed much of the data into one work adding to and simplifying 
the study of the period. His Sylloge covering the whole of his extensive collection of Eng- 
lish coins up to and including the Norman kings has made a great deal of information 
available to all who study the series. 

We have all lost a friend but we will always remember him for what he was — a kind 
and knowledgeable man — whose interest we all share in numismatics. Nevertheless we 
are grateful for the woik he has left us. 

c. w. L. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY, 1974 

PRESIDENTS OF THE SOCIETY 


1903-8 P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, D.L., F.S.A. 

1909 W. J. Andrew, F.S.A. 

1910-14 P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, D.L., F.S.A. 

1915-19 Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, R.A., F.S.A. 

1920-1 Frederick A Walters, F.S.A. 

1922 J. Sanford Saltus — till 22 June 

1922 Grant R. Francis — from 28 June 

1923-5 Grant R. Francis 

1926-7 Major W. J. Freer, V.D., D.L., F.S.A. 

1928 Major P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, D.L., J.P., F.S.A. — till 20 February 
1928 Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, R.A., F.S.A. — from 22 February 
1929-32 Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, R.A., F.S.A. 

1933-7 V. B. Crowther-Beynon, M.B.E., M.A., F.S.A. 

1938-45 H. W. Taffs, M.B.E. 

1946-50 Christopher E. Blunt, O.B.E., F.S.A. 

1951-4 Edgar J. Winstanley 
1955-8 Horace H. King, M.A. 

1959-63 Derek F. Allen, B.A., F.S.A. 

1964-5 C. Wilson Peck, F.P.S., F.S.A. 

1966-70 C. S. S. Lyon, M.A., F.I.A. 

1971- Stuart E. Rigold, M.A., F.S.A. 


THE JOHN SANFORD SALTUS MEDAL 

This medal is awarded by ballot of all the members triennially ‘to the member of the 
Society whose paper or papers appearing in the Society’s publications shall receive 
the highest number of votes from the members as being in their opinion the best in 
the interest of numismatic science’. 

The medal was founded by the late John Sanford Saltus, Officer de la Legion 
d’Honneur, a Vice-President of the Society, by the gift of £200 in the year 1910. 


MEDALLISTS 


1910 P. W. P. Carlyon-Britton, D.L., F.S.A. 

1911 Miss Helen Farquhar 
1914 W. G. Andrew, F.S.A. 

1917 L. A. Lawrence, F.S.A. 

1920 Lieut.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, R.A., F.S.A. 
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1923 H. Alexander Parsons 
1926 Grant R. Francis, F.S.A. 

1929 J. S. Shirley-Fox, R.B.A. 

1932 Charles Winter 

1935 Raymond Carlyon-Britton 

1938 William C. Wells 

1941 Cuthbert A. Whitton 

1944 Not Awarded 

1947 R. Cyril Lockett, J.P., F.S.A. 

1950 Christopher E. Blunt, O.B.E., F.S.A. 

1953 Derek F. Allen, B.A., F.S.A. 

1956 F. Elmore-Jones 

1959 R. H. M. Dolley, B.A., F.S.A. 

1962 Horace H. King, M.A. 

1965 H. Schneider 
1968 Edgar J. Winstanley 

C. Wilson Peck, F.P.S., F.S.A. (Posthumous Award) 

1971 B. H. I. H. Stewart, M.A., F.S.A., F.S.A. Scot. 

1974 C. S. S. Lyon, M.A., F.S.A., F.I.A. 

(For Officers and Council for 1974 see vol. xliii, p. 167) 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 22 January, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, Miss J. M. Speir and the Chester and District Numis- 
matic Society were elected to Ordinary Membership. A joint paper on the 1755 Bath 
hoard was read by Mr. Blunt and Mr. Pagan. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 26 February. Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, Mr. J. Walter Elliott, Mr. Christopher Findlay, Dr. 
David James Rampling, Mr. Timothy Gibbard Webbware, The Archive Section, Bank 
of England, and The Library, University of Durham were elected to Ordinary Member- 
ship. Dr. Kent read a paper on the 1973 Little Wymondley hoard of coins of Henry VIII. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 26 March, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair. The Library, Queen’s University, Belfast, was elected to 
Ordinary Membership. Dr. Tatler read a paper entitled The Bury Coinage with the 
Name of Robert de Hadelie’. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 23 April, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, Mr. Norman Douglas was elected to Ordinary Member- 
ship. The meeting was devoted to a general discussion and exhibits relating to the 
eighteenth century. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 28 May, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, Mr. Ian H. Blowers, Mr. David Anthony Walker, and 
the Yorkshire Numismatic Society were elected to Ordinary Membership, Mr. Sharp 
showed a series of slides of coins of Charles I of the Tower and provincial mints, and 
discussed these. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 26 June, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, Wurtembergisches Landesmuseum was elected to 
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Ordinary Membership. The President announced the death of Commander Mack, and 
requested members to rise as a tribute to him. The President then presented the Special 
Volume of the British Numismatic Journal to Mr. Blunt. Mr. Dolley spoke in apprecia- 
tion of the numismatic work of Mr. Blunt. A joint paper on the 1972 Prestwich hoard 
of the Stephen, Civil War period, by Miss Archibald and Mr. Elmore Jones was read 
by Miss Archibald. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 24 September, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, Mr. Brian Alfred Geal was elected to Ordinary Member- 
ship. Two papers were read by Mr. Dolley, one on the Dunmore Cave find (coins of the 
920s), and other on the Hand Type of yEthelred II. 

At an Ordinary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 22 October, Mr. 
Rigold, President, in the chair, Mr. S. D. Keynes, Mr. John Sly, Mr. John Parry, Mr. 
Sydney Edward Pateman, Mr. M. J. Edwards, Mr. John Pugliese, and Mr. Nigel Clark 
were elected to Ordinary Membership. Mr. Davis Russell was elected to Junior Mem- 
bership. Mr. Brand read a paper entitled ‘Otto the Goldsmith and his Descendants’. 

At the Anniversary Meeting held at the Warburg Institute on Tuesday, 26 November, 
Mr. Rigold, President, in the chair, Mr. E. K. Coleman was elected to Ordinary Mem- 
bership. The Sanford Saltus Medal was awarded to Mr. C. S. S. Lyon. The following 
officers and Council were elected for 1975: 

President '. S. E. Rigold, M.A., F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents : D. F. Allen, C.B., M.A., F.B.A., F.S.A. ; C. E. Blunt, O.B.E., F.B.A., 
F.S.A. ; G. V. Doubleday; H. H. King, M.A.; H. Schneider; E. J. Winstanley, L.D.S. 

Treasurer. R. J. Seaman, F.I.B. 

Secretary : W. Slayter. 

Librarian'. R. H. Thompson, A.L.A. 

Council: G. Berry, B.A.; J. Chown; Mrs. M. Delme-Radcliffe; P. D. Greenall, M.Sc. ;. 
R. N. P. Hawkins; J. Lavertine, M.D.; Major C. W. Lister, R.A.; C. S. S. Lyon, M.A., 
F.S.A., F.I.A.; N. J. Mayhew; H. Pagan, M.A.; J. Porteous, M.A.; T. J. Robertson; 
J. Weibel; P. Woodhead. 

Mr. Rigold delivered his Presidential Address. 

EXHIBITIONS 

January 

Joint exhibition by Mr. Blunt and Mr. Pagan 

1. A penny of Eadmund (939-46) BMC Type I, moneyer Edelsige. Variety with 
crosses top and bottom of reverse. Possibly from the Bath (1755) hoard. Ex W. C. Wells 
collection. 

2. A penny of Eadwig (955-9) BMC Type II, mint probably Newark. Moneyer prob- 
ably Elfred. From the Kintbury (1761) hoard. Ex Grantley, 1082. 

3. ‘Museum Meadianum.’ Sale catalogue of the coin collection of Dr. Richard Mead, 
1755. An excellent sale catalogue with full descriptions of the coins, compiled by 
the Revd. George North. Not surpassed as a sale catalogue until the 1848 Pembroke 
Catalogue. 
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Photo copy of the list of coins from the Bath (1755) hoard, prepared by George North 
(1710-72). The original is among the Banks papers at the Royal Mint. 

By Mr. Pagan 

By permission of the Royal Mint. Manuscript from the Mint Library containing 
a catalogue of the collection of Anglo-Saxon coins belonging in 1744 to James West 
(1703-72; see Dictionary of National Biography). Compiled by the Revd. George North. 

By Mr. W. Slay ter 

The 1973 Presidential Medal of the New York Coin Club, with the portrait of our 
Member, Mr. Walter Zimmerman. 

February 

By Mrs. Delme-Radcliffe and Mr. I. Buck 
Two false groats of Edward IV, and the original from which they were made. 

March 

By Dr. G. V. L. Tatler 

Bury pence of Edward I with the name of Robert de Hadelie. Dies B b2; D d2; F f2; 
R d2 (cast); S s; G gl; Q ql; H hi; M m. 

April 

By A. H. Baldwin & Sons Ltd. 

1. The rare William III half-crown of 1701 with elephant and castle below bust. 

2. A curious striking of 1794 half-guinea dies of a rough square-shaped copper flan. 

3. A uniface Jacobite medal in lead showing the bust of Prince Charles with the 
legend look love and follow. Not recorded in Metallic Illustrations of British History, 
this piece was undoubtedly struck in 1745 possibly for placing inside a watch case. The 
portrait is similar to that on the next medals. 

4. Arrival of Prince Charles expected, 1745. Reverse legend amor et spes (love and 
hope). 

5. Oak Medal, 1750. Reverse legend revirescit (it flourishes anew). 

By Mr. Ian Stewart 

An Edinburgh half-crown of 1707 with the edge reading septimo. 

By Mr. P. Morley 

An eighteenth-century token halfpenny of Aylesbury, Atkins 18a, Dalton & Hamer, 
Buckinghamshire 7a. Error edge ‘Payable at Anglesey, London or Liverpool’. From the 
Thomas Tatton sale (Sotheby, W & H 1911) and William Longman sale (Glendinings, 
1958). 

By Mr. C. Brunei 

1. A revolution penny in copper made for sale by Peter Skidmore of Clerkenwell 
c. 1795. 

2. Thomas Spence halfpenny token. Pig tramples on emblems of loyalty and the 
Church. (Atkins, Middlesex 654a.) 
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3. Denton & Prattents Virtuoso’s Companion (1795-7). 

a. Revolution penny p. 147 ii 

b. Die of William III before oak wreath added p. 146 iii. 

c. Mules on halfpenny flans p. 85 i and ii. 

By Mr. Gavin Scott 
countermarked shop tokens. 

By Mr. Sealy 

Twenty-nine eighteenth-century coins and tokens. 

By Mr. R. H. Thompson 

1. JE Calender Medal by John Powell, 1749. m.i.-. Field-. 

2. /R groat of William III dated 1702, ‘not correctly’. 

May 

By Major C. W. Lister 

1. A gold stater of the Arverni — a tribe of Central Gaul, showing clearly the head of 
Appollo on the obverse and a charioteer and horse on the reverse. This coin helps to 
illustrate the antecedents of the Ancient British series and is a link in the chain between 
the original Greek Philippus and the staters found on the Continent and in Southern 
Britain attributed to the Bellovaci. 

2. A gold stater of the Cantii. The obverse is blank ; on the reverse is a horse with orna- 
ment above. Allen LY1, Mack 293. There is one specimen in the British Museum from 
Sir John Evans’s collection. Both coins though similar in weight and style are from dies. 

By Mr. R. A. Merson 

The following French feudal coins attributed to the coin-engraver Nicholas Briot by 
Poey d’Avant, A. Dieudonne, and other writers. These coins are sometimes described, 
probably incorrectly, as double liards or sizains (six deniers). 

Bouillon and Sedan — Henri de la Tour (1591-1623). 

1. Liard 1613. 

2. Liard 1614? (pierced). 

Chateau- Renaud or Regnault — Francois de Bourbon (1603-14). 

3. Liard 1613. 

4. Liard 1614. 

Rethel — Charles de Gonzague (1601-37). 

5. Liard 1609. 

6. Liard 1609, smaller bust. 

7. Liard 1613. 

8. Liard 1614. 

9. Liard 1614. 

P. d’A III is a hard of Rethel dated 1608, the date being divided by the monogram. 
NB. A. Dieudonne (RN 1936, pp. xxiv-xxviii) discusses the question of denomination, 
double hard or liard, and mentions Briot. 
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June 

By Mr. Pagan 

A medal struck to mark the golden wedding of Henry William Atkinson (1753-1834), 
Provost of the Company of Moneyers of the Royal Mint. 

September 

By Mr. Mark Blackburn 

1. Cast of a Hiberno-Norse imitation of a Watchet penny of Longcross Type. An 
unpublished imitation of the Longcross type of Aithelred II, distinctively Irish in style 
of bust and form of legend, was discovered by Kenneth Jonsson in the Royal Cabinet, 
Stockholm. This adds yet another English mint to those used as prototypes in Dolley’s 
Phase I. X /E 0 ELR./ED R.E+ AIGO 

+ HVNEPIhE M|0 PECE-0 

Stora Sojdeby Hoard (S.M.H. Inv. 14091). Wt. = 19-8 gr. (1-28 g.) die-axis irregular. 

2. Photographs of a Watchet/Chester die-link in Longcross Type. This remarkable 
die-link between Watchet (Somerset) and Chester is sufficient to raise at least the sus- 
picion that the coins are not English but are imitations. However, their exotic style is 
quite unlike anything presently accepted as Irish, and the coincidence of both Dublin 
and Scandinavia using the same Watchet prototype makes a Scandinavian attribution 
improbable. 

Obv. X /EBELR./ED R.EX AGIO 
(1-50 g.) 

Rev. (a) +HVHEPINE M Jo PECED Uppsala Univ. (Holm 365). Wt. = 23-2 gr. 

(b) XELFZTAN M^O LEnC Hild. no. 1520. Wt. = 26-9 gr. (1-74 g.) 

By Mr. Finn on behalf of Spink & Son 

Three more reproductions by Period Coins of Nottingham. Cf. SNC June 1974 for 
earlier details. 

By Mr. Lyon 

Pennies of the ‘Hand’ type of Aithelred II. 

1. First Hand: Kentish Style, left facing bust, Lyfinc, Canterbury. 

2. First Hand: Kentish Style, right facing bust, Boia, Canterbury. 

3. First Hand: Southern ‘A’ Style, Aithelwerd, Hamwich (Southampton). 

4. First Hand: Southern ‘B’ Style, Zigwine, London. 

5. First Hand : East Anglian ‘A’ Style, Livinc, Norwich. (A and W reversed.) 

6. First Hand: East Anglian ‘B’ Style, Eadgar, Thetford. 

7. First Hand: Midlands ‘A’ Style, Alfward, Stamford. 

8. Second Hand: Local Style, Lytelman, Ipswich. 

9. Benediction Hand: National Style, Eadsige, London. 

10. Second Hand/Crux mule (obverse of National Style), Swetinc, Colchester. 

By Mr. Dolley 

Coins found at Kells Priory, Co. Kilkenny on throat of burial. 
a. Edward IV. Heavy groat, Waterford (1470-3?). 
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b. Richard II. York penny (Purvey D or E?), local dies (1391-6?). 

c. Meio real or meio vintem of Manuel I of Portugal (1495-1521). 

October 

By Mr. Morley on behalf of The London Borough of Tower Hamlets. 

Two seventeenth century trade tokens found at the bottom of an eighteenth-century 
rubbish pit off Seven Star Alley, a small lane leading off the Highway, London, E. 1 
(formerly Ratcliffe Highway). 

By Mr. Rigold 

Pewter tokens found in 1955 below the first floor of Portland Castle, Dorset, com- 
pleted c. 1539. 



ADDRESS BY STUART EBORALL RIGOLD, 
F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S., F.R.S.A. 

PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
Delivered at the Anniversary Meeting, 26 November 1974 

REVIEW OF THE YEAR 

This has been a quiet year for numismatic events such as publications or discoveries. 
As a Society we are maintaining our numbers, indeed growing modestly, with 378 ordin- 
ary members, now, 9 junior and 143 institutional. As ever, the continuance of the 
Society rests with the cohesion and purpose of the ordinary members: no conceivable 
‘growth’ will hedge us against racing inflation and we may see some falling-off of insti- 
tutions in the latest manifestation of the great administrative fallacy that everything, or 
anything, can be improved just by rearrangement. The sometimes absurdly named 
hybrids of the Local Government ‘reorganization’ hatch out in their incubator already 
chirping about poverty and cutting down on their libraries. Lose them or not, we, the 
guardians of the treasure of the Regnum Anglorum and the nomenclatores of its ancient 
boroughs must shake our heads at the historical and philological insensitivity that 
destroyed so many immortal corporations and gave us such miscegenations as Grave- 
sham just a millenium after King Edgar’s superb work of public relations. Tell me in 
another thousand years whether one rowing-boat on the Dee is not more seaworthy than 
a Torrey Canyon of management-theory! 

Insisting that our continuance depends on individuals, I have in mind particularly the 
officers and Council and thank them once more both in general and in detail — Miss 
Archibald and the Secretary and the Librarian for my facts and the Director for the 
well-balanced programme he offers for the coming year. Both he and the Librarian 
apologize for their absence tonight, one because of the Whips, the other because of the 
Atlantic. I remind you of this because the services that sustain our Society are not those 
of gentlemen of leisure, and perhaps never were. 

I must recall one sad and one doubly joyful event within our household. Our only 
loss by death has been Commander Richard Mack, among the best-known and most 
respected of our senior members. According to his numismatic autobiography his 
interest went back to his boyhood, but it was only after a distinguished naval career 
that he applied his retirement to building one of the finest collections of our time and, 
though a late developer in this too, to achieving the highest standards of numismatic 
scholarship, culminating in the Sylloge of his own collection. To the wider world he will 
be memorable for his work on Ancient British coinage, more esoterically for that on the 
age of Stephen. 

The happy event concerns Mr. Blunt, almost the second founder of our Society and 
the undisputed doyen of Old English numismatic studies. With the generous aid of the 
old-established dealers this Society was enabled to present him with a Festschrift for his 
seventieth birthday in a special number of our Journal consisting largely of his own 

4980 C 75 H 
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magisterial work on /Ethelstan. In January last the American Numismatic Society 
awarded him the Archer M. Huntington Medal for 1973, this being the first such award 
for western medieval studies. In his ever-courteous letter of acceptance Mr. Blunt sought 
to share the honour with his masters, as it were retrospectively, and rejoiced that numis- 
matists were now accepted by historians. 1 would prefer to say ‘as historians’, for we 
have as much claim so to be as any other handlers of limited record material. If 
medieval numismatics have been long in ‘arriving’, with whom better could they ‘arrive’ 
than Mr. Blunt? 

Our Librarian reports continued intensive use of the Library and reminds me of his 
unseen and gratuitous service of answering queries, some trying to any common 
patience. New publications have been few. To mention two that are close to my own 
interests, there is Mr. Berry’s useful little book. Medieval English Jettons, where the 
detailed internal classification will be complementary to the statigraphic evidence being 
collected, and Coins and the Archaeologist, a largely methodological compilation, a 
‘British Archaeological Report’, resulting from a two-day seminar in London. I can 
unreservedly commend Miss Archibald’s contribution, but myself touched on ‘pagan’ 
Saxon matters in a largely Roman field. Richard Williams is his own publisher for Wales 
and its Money, from Llandudno. Another small publisher, in Oxford, offers Quinqua- 
gesimo Anno, a Festschrift for that engaging polymath, Fr. Arnold Mallinson, again 
largely of his own work, including, among several numismatic papers, a notable one on 
Rawlins. 

Our own programme has been much preoccupied with discussion of hoards and 
assemblages, not the least being Mr. Dolley’s vivid reconstruction of the small, varied, 
and significant handful found last year in Ireland, in the Dunmore Cave. In Messrs. 
Blunt and Pagan’s w'ork on the Bath hoard of 1755 we experienced that intimate depen- 
dence on our fellow scholars of two centuries or more ago that is one of the pleasurable 
experiences of English antiquarian studies. 

This year’s tale of hoards begins with an outstanding and far from self-referent Roman 
find from Water Newton, Hunts., on Ermine Street: 30 N, c. 330-50, with two pieces 
of folded silver plate, all within a bronze vessel, itself in a Nene Valley pot. There is also 
what must be a further parcel of the Aston Rowant ‘sceatta’ hoard. 

Of ‘normal’ medieval hoards, the first should properly be in last year’s count. These 
are: 

Tockholes, Hollingshead, Lancs. — 59 short-cross, down to type VII, with 2 Scottish. 

Middridge, Shilton, Durham — 3,072 Edwardian sterlings, down to class XI, with 
Scottish and continental. Miss Archibald comments that, unlike Whittonstall, it 
shows no bias towards Durham mintage and may have come up from the south. 

There is one Civil War hoard: Normansland Common, Wheathampstead, Herts. 
(8 A’, 24 JR, Edw'ard VI to 1641-3). 

Finally, there are the usual late hoards, in order of concealment: (i) Caddington, nr. 
Luton, Beds., 52 N, Geo. IV — 1861; (ii) Waterloo, nr. Seaforth, Lancs., 18 A’, 75 ,41, 
Geo. IV — 1896; (iii) Chislehurst Common, Kent, 307 JR, Vic.— 1 91 7 ; (iv) Stapelley Hill, 
Chirbury, Salop. 17 JR, Geo. Ill — 1922; (v) Stourport-on-Severn, Worcs., 4073 7R, 
45 cu-ni, Vic. — 1950. Whether the record of these will have any statistical utility time 
alone will tell. 
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SEALS AND TITLES 

This month an international congress of Sigillographers has met in London. It was 
mainly concerned with cataloguing and conservation and I played a mere walking-on 
part but took the opportunity to exhort people to remedy what 1 have long thought to 
be a serious omission, the lack of communication in this country between students of 
coins and of seals. Frankly, sigillography in England has been a ‘Cinderella’ subject 
that has preoccupied fine scholars at various times but without the continuity that 
distinguishes numismatics and with little liaison between the two. It has long been other- 
wise in France, in Germany, and in Italy, which a century ago had its Periodico di 
Numismatica e Sfragistica per la Storia d' Italia. In that great institution of intellectual 
Risorgimento, the London Library, books on seals are stacked with those on coins. 

I am here concerned neither with seals as legal instruments nor with coins as economic 
instruments but with the technical and artistic aspects of both, where the affinity should 
be self-evident. Both are mass-reproductions in relief for purposes of authentication and 
they share the strange condition that the die has a perfection and primacy over the 
end-product, the impression. Their scale is comparable but medieval seals have the 
advantage in depth and breadth for artistic expression and theirs is the ‘dominant art’, 
the source of archetypes, which coins may follow in a more restricted medium. The best 
matrices begin with a casting in depth, which is seldom used for medieval coin-dies, 
but both make use of gravels, of rotary tools and, though coin-dies more so, of punches. 
The study of seals would benefit from the minute application to detail, as of letter-forms, 
so well practised by numismatists, and the benefit would not be all in one direction. 

Beside the similar shape and scale, the similar tools requiring similar conventions, 
there is the same recurrent contention between official iconography and freer treatment. 
In pendant, double-sided seals, which the Germans call Miinzsiegei, originating as 
metallic bullae, the very fabric of the impression is similar and, as on coins, the two faces 
may represent different legal aspects of the whole. Byzantine leaden bullae of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, as have been found in the Winchester excavations, closely 
resemble the large Aes coins of the age on both faces and in Venice the Eastern practice 
by which coins and seals may be practically identical in design persists for much longer: 
the seal of the doge P. Gradenigo (1306) 1 is simply the ‘Matapan’ grosso writ large and 
the same, with equivalent Renaissance mutations, is true for that of L. Loredano (1501— 
2 1). 2 By this time, however, the identity is confined to one face and it is wiser to consider 
the obverse and reverse of a coin or a pendant seal as separate entities. 

Both pendant and applied seals were in use in the Carolingian period, indeed in the 
later Merovingian, when the crude full-face royal seal-type occurs occasionally as 
a coin-obverse. On the other hand, surviving Anglo-Saxon land-charters were never, 
or almost never, sealed until the writ-form was introduced, probably under Cnut. The 
supposed charters of Ofia and Eadgar to St. Denis are patent forgeries, seals and all, 3 
but this does not mean that the Anglo-Saxons had no use for seals. One bulla and three 
matrices for seals en plaquette , all in the British Museum, testify to the contrary and are 
the sole direct evidence for English seals before the Confessor. 4 All have been, justly, 

1 Lecoy, 15S, fig. 65. 4 Apart from that of Eadgyllia 'regatis adclpfta' 

1 Ewald, pi. 27, 2. (Eadgar's daughter), later used by Wilton Abbey; 

3 P. H. Sawyer, Anglo-Saxon Charters, London, Archaeologia, xviii (1817), 40 ff. For the others see 
1968, nos. 133,686. p. 100. 



compared with coin-types and, quite unjustly, regarded as isolated designs derived from 
existing coins. All positive evidence, throughout history, points in the opposite way, to 
wit, that the seal-type has the priority and the coin-type is derivative; my contention is 
that we can use seal-like coin-types to recover something of the lost seals that they imply. 
The ‘Sovereign' penny-type of the Confessor is related to, but certainly a trifle later than, 
the first ‘Sovereign’ or ‘Majesty’ type great seal of England, which is about contemporary 
with the first of its kind in France, under Henry I, and a little later than the first in the 
Empire. It was thus long established for royal seals when it served as the obvious arche- 
type for the numerous ‘Sovereign-type’ gold coinages from the late thirteenth century 
onwards, conspicuously in France but before that in England under Henry III, and well 
represented there in its later phases. The comparable equestrian coin-type, originally 
for non-royal issues, such as the ‘Riders’ of the Low Countries, reflects, in the same 
way, and in all its evolutions, the long established knightly seal-type, including the 
‘ducal’ face of the English great seal. Here the priority of seals needs no demonstration 
and instances could be multiplied in several other elaborate medieval seal- and coin- 
types: it is in the German bracteate coinages, the most seal-like of coins, that design 
and technique run each other most closely in either medium. 

The most widely disseminated and best recorded of early pendant seals are the papal 
bullae. Whether or not the simple, but not so obvious, two-line legend of many Carolin- 
gian and West Saxon aniconic coins is too simple to need such an inspiration, it is 
highly probable that a bulla lies behind the remarkable reverse of Tsthelwulf’s last type 
and AEthelberht’s first, with the moneyer's name on the limbs of a cross. Precisely at this 
juncture, late in 855, AEthelwulf’s host the vigorous Benedict III, among other innova- 
tions of his brief reign, changed the traditional two-line bulla (occasionally with a mono- 
gram) for one that bore his name en croix, 1 as on the English coins that were presumably 
ordered by /Ethelwulf on his return. No other Pope followed this form, but it is possible 
that the flower-in-circle of his successor is matched by the next, petal-cross, West Saxon 
type. Of the surviving English seals, the bulla of Coenwulf, perhaps found in Rome, is 
coin-like without being like any particular coin, nor like a papal bulla. Apart from its 
Suffolk provenance, the remarkably large matrix of Bishop /Ethelwald is usually ascribed 
to the shadowy last bishop of Dommoc because it bears some resemblance to a late 
ninth-century coin-type, though there is a later candidate of the same name. Of the two 
matrices with effigies that of /Ell'ric, in bronze, has enough resemblance in lettering, hair, 
and drapery to /Ethelred’s ‘Crux’ type, above all others, to support its ascription to his 
untrustworthy ealdorman of that name ; that of Godwine, however, in ivory and con- 
verted from that of Godgytha, by the same token, including the form of the S, fits 
better in an ‘arm-and-sceptre’ context, and thus would fit the famous Godwine early in 
his career, or some other of the name, rather than the ‘minister’ who attests from 980 to 
1016. 1 date by detail rather than by design : such highly placed ministers and bishops did 
not have their seals modelled on a current penny but ordered them as suitable to their 
rank according to an established pattern. This would surely have been that of the royal 
seal duly reduced in size and attribute (and Godwine’s is already 45 mm. in diameter). 
My contention is that, in some cases, the coins are also based on royal seals, and thus, 
observing the affinity between pennies and non-royal seals, we can envisage, and to some 

1 R. L. Poole, Studies in Chronology and History , Oxford, 1934, 97; C. Serafini, Le monete e le piombe 
del Medagliere Vaticano, 1910, pi. 1. 
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degree reconstruct, the royal seals that were their common archetypes. Assuredly the 
West Saxon kings had seals; vEthelstan, brother-in-law of Charles the Simple and of 
Otto the Great, would have needed one, however limited its internal use, and not least 
after his new-found dignity as Rex totius Brilannie. For the others one cannot be quite 
so dogmatic, but ^Ethelstan’s late portrait types, unlike most of their age, cannot be dis- 
missed as rough reminiscences of some late Roman coin-bust. For one thing, they are 
not rough, and the breadth of shoulder, the crown, and the forward-jutting of the head 
are un-Roman. On all these points, however, they are reminiscent of seals, whether 
pendant or applied, of the Emperors or imperial aspirants from Louis the German down 
to the Ottos, save that these usually carry a spear and shield of which TEthelstan gives 
no indication. I plead with conviction that they reflect his final seal and suggest, more 
tentatively, that we may see other seals in his earlier bust, in Edgar’s ‘reform’ type that 
followed yEthelstan’s precedent, in ‘second-hand’ and ‘Crux’, taken together, and 
another, possibly, in Tithelred’s ‘long-cross’. ‘Helmet’ returns to Roman models, but 
the seal that Cnut certainly used on his writs might leave traces in the related obverses 
from his ‘short-cross’ down to ‘quadrilateral-trefoil’, in which case it had a half-length 
effigy with prominent arm and sceptre, like a profile version of Otto Ill’s as Rex. 1 

To pass from iconography to epigraphy, coins and seals provide unique and comple- 
mentary evidence for the formal titles of rulers and the formal status of towns. It is 
sometimes argued that the florid phraseology of early charters shows that official titles 
did not exist until chancery procedure was formalized. The consistent usage on coins 
and seals, their compass too narrow for rhetoric, refutes this. Though no seal survives 
to resolve the point, Mr. Blunt has touched on the relations between the coins and the 
circumscribed group of charters that name Tu heist an as Rex totius Brilannie. In the 
alternation from reign to reign between the bravado of Alfred, /Ethelstan, and Edgar 
and the caution of the others, who felt it to be hubris and stopped at Rex , the long title 
is generally associated with a full mint-signature until Edgar established the enduring 
title, Rex Anglorum, and the enduring form of signature, which does not designate the 
status of the mint-town. This is an unfortunate omission, since we have to wait for cen- 
turies before comparable evidence is available from corporate seals. Only zEthelstan 
goes some way towards fulfilling, in this detail, the Carolingian precedents which, in 
coinage as in so much else, lie behind the acts of the West Saxon kings. I refer here to 
the coinage of Charles the Bald, the first unified and administratively consistent many- 
mint coinage in Europe. It is arguable that its earliest consequence in England is the 
uniform last coinage of /Ethchvulf, with the name arranged as on bulls of Benedict III, 
but this involved few mints, if indeed more than one, whereas under zEthelslan they 
were suddenly multiplied. Under the earlier Carolingians they were more numerous than 
in contemporary England but irregularly distributed and unsure of continuity: Reims 
alone fairly consistently proclaims herself a civitas, though half a dozen did so on 
Charlemagne’s temple type. One may compare the irregular scatter of English mints 
before zElhelstan, where Canterbury is often named as a civitas, York sporadically, 
London and Lincoln once only. Charles the Bald and zEthelstan, for the first time in 
their respective realms, set up a systematic over-all mintage in which every coin pro- 
claimed its origin and, though not always in ^Fthelstan’s case, its municipal status. In 


1 Ewald, pi. 17, 4. 



either case it is a considered and mature coinage, the policy that underlies it is docu- 
mented, yet the precise date is in dispute. 

Charles has been treated as a figure of fun or calamity, a parody of his forebears and 
namesakes. The founder of France, as we know her, deserves better. If he won little 
gloire in forty years of kingship he was a master of the art of the possible. Canny, on 
occasion ruthless, able to recover from setbacks with dignity and much more construc- 
tive than his half-brothers, from early in his reign, in the face of an emergent baronage, 
he sought to revive the ‘infrastructure’ of Roman government, centred on the civitates, 
with the bishops as his intendants. In the long term this policy was a resounding success, 
a claim staked for civilization and maintained. After 1,200 years more than half of the 
civitates are still major cities and only one, Therouannc, is utterly prostrated, while the 
coinage that mirrors the policy as ^Ethelstan's mirrors the borough-strategy of Alfred 
and Edward, endured for over 200 years ‘immobilized’ by its very utility. From early in 
his reign on his seal and consistently on his mature coinage, until he finally became Em- 
peror, Charles writes himself conspicuously gratia Dei rex: he did not invent the formula 
but was the first to abandon rhetorical alternatives for this simple expression of public 
assurance and humility before God that became the pattern for all European monarchs. 
/Ethelwulf, who may possibly have used the formula before he set out for Rome, visited 
Charles on his return and, though much the elder of the two, was deeply impressed, 
bringing home his young bride and fond hopes of such a Benjamin to his own rebellious 
sons. 

Charles’s coinage with gratia d~i rex (the ‘GDR’ issue of M. Lafaurie) has been 
commonly associated with the Edict of Pitres (864) but it is not the type that the edict 
describes and the date seems ill fitted to such a comprehensive reform. That /Ethelwulf’s 
last issue did not designate the mint is no argument that the ‘GDR’ coinage had not 
begun by 856. In fact, the relative quiet of the early 850s seems a far more auspicious 
moment for crowning a policy and consecrating a title already set forth for a decade. 
I see no contradiction from the hoards, which are mainly from the Low Countries, and 
I invite Carolingian specialists to reconsider the possibility. What is certain is that 
AEthelwulf’s progress would have been less secure and stately had it been made a year 
or two later. 

The tale of over eighty mints in this coinage is impressively simple : most of them seem 
to have been assembled at a stroke, the remainder by the 870s. Charles’s successors 
added blit one or two. About half are civitates, representing practically every see in 
Francia proper. The next most numerous category is cast r a or castella, other sites forti- 
fied since Roman days and often those so designated on Merovingian issues : these are 
mainly in a belt south of Paris, from the Loire to nearer Burgundy. Then there are the 
privileged religious houses, where mon may denote monasterium , and the royal establish- 
ments, palacia and fisci. The great contrast with the Merovingian order is the rarity of 
the presumably unfortified vicus, which survives only in the Low Countries together 
with the occasional (inland) portus, in a less romanized milieu which recalls the use of 
port in the Grateley decree. Villa and curtis occur once only. Where possible the arrange- 
ment is that of the carefully preserved Notitia Galliarum, with an emphasis on fortified 
sites. The subsisting civitates can be assumed to have had Roman walls as well as epis- 
copal sees. Where the notitia was deficient or obsolete the notion of fortification is not 
explicit, but the typical Low-country vicus or portus is in a position of strength on a river, 
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as Dinara, Namur, or Maastricht, and we are reminded of the situation in England, 
where port and burh, though conceptually distinct, in fact refer to the same places. 
Those named on /Ethelstan’s coins, by virtue of his decree and of much other evidence, 
can be assumed to be both, and, if not otherwise designated, each one might have 
qualified as vicus or portus across the water. The special interest lies in those which 
TEthelstan classes either as civ it as or as mbs, a term unknown on Carolingian coins. 
Canterbury, London, Rochester, Winchester, and York were civitates by every test, 
ancient tribal capitals or the equivalent, with Roman walls and a bishop. Others, Bath, 
Chichester, Exeter, Leicester, were not then bishoprics but qualify by virtue of their 
walls and perhaps their known history as tribal capitals. They looked worLhy of sees and 
ultimately achieved them but probably enjoyed no special status save the title. This 
usage, a ‘city by aspect’, survives until Domesday Book, when several places are so 
called, including Colchester, which has never had a see. In the case of Chester the ceastre 
termination may make the addition of the Latin equivalent unnecessary, but Gloucester 
is equally qualified and apparently shows neither on the coins. Urbs is represented by 
Oxford, Lewes, one of the Hamtons, and the mysterious ‘Darent’, possibly Totnes. A 
reasonable suggestion is that it means an extensive, more or less quadrilateral walled 
borough, not Roman but following Roman patterns, yet Wareham, an obvious parallel 
instance, is not called urbs. Though the word plays little part in medieval constitutional 
law it has Roman overtones and, rather curiously, occurs as the equivalent of civitas in 
the mid eleventh century at Boulogne and Angers and in the twelfth at Bourges and 
Sens. It also occurs at Bremen in the same sense, for this is one of the rare examples of 
the legitimate extension of the Carolingian usage to new sees beyond the bounds of the 
old Roman Empire, as at Wurzburg or at Prague. Within these bounds, and par- 
ticularly in France, the title was nearly always restricted to the ancient civitates and, in 
the vernacular, to the innermost Fluchtburg, the Cite. 

It is not until the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries that coins and seals again make 
a significant contribution to questions of urban status. By that time local practice has 
much diverged. In the British Isles anything that is not a civitas becomes a villa, which 
seals show to be practically interchangeable with burgus yet conceptually different: villa 
et burgus is a common phrase, the denotation of both is urban but urbs never occurs. 
Even so, under Edward I and Alexander III and their successors the usage is slightly 
anomalous: civitas usually means an episcopal see and vice versa, but not always, Lon- 
don, Canterbury, Exeter, Lincoln and York were both Roman and sees; Durham was 
a bishopric but not Roman. Yet Chester, which no longer gave part of a title to the 
Mercian diocesan, remained a civitas and Coventry, which had taken its place in the 
title, is still a villa under Edward IV . 1 All the Irish sees that mint are civitates and so is 
St. Andrews, but not Aberdeen : 2 none, of course, were Roman. In the sixteenth century 
oppidum, eminently suitable for a hill-fort like Edinburgh, occurs on Scottish coins and 
seals. This may be antiquarianism but the word had long been used on Dutch and 
German seals to imply a rank just below civitas. 

In Germany and to some degree the Low Countries the title of civil as becomes cheap- 
ened so that quite small towns promote themselves to ‘cities’. A typical instance is Lemgo 
in Lippe, so named on its ‘short-cross’ imitation sterlings, but the process had begun in 

1 Bui it is a city on the seventeenth-century tokens. 

- This, of course, is New Aberdeen, the sec was at Old Aberdeen. 
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the eleventh century when Ghent and Antwerp, which had no bishops until the counter- 
reformation, coin as civitates. In the thirteenth century the easy change from burgus to 
civitas, or burgenses to oppidani or cives, can be observed on innumerable seals. The 
transition, sometimes as burgenses oppidi or burgenses civitatis, seems progressively 
easier the nearer to the eastern frontier. It must often have taken place without an 
imperial charter, yet the pattern is surely that of the civitates imperiales, the Free Cities 
whose secular rights meant that, almost by definition, they were seldom episcopal sees. 
The status of a city could be granted, as when in the late thirteenth century aspirant 
Kings of the Romans describe Duisburg or Boppard as civitas regalis on their coins, or 
it could be usurped. In the Hanse towns, where organization and discipline is stronger, 
the burgenses are slower to claim it and it may be significant that when civitas appears at 
Stralsund it is in stralessvnt, as though it denoted the community rather than the loca- 
tion. We have moved far from the position under Charles the Bald, when all the implied 
republicanism of the tribal civitas had long evaporated and word meant the capital site 
and, in paiticular, its walls, a royal possession for the defence of the realm, possibly 
subinfeudated, but far from free and hardly less dependent than the castrum. The Eng- 
lish burh began after this pattern, which formally persists in all monarchies where 
coinage, once centralized, remains in royal hands — in England, in Castile, at the 
second attempt in France. The German civitas, grasping at freedom, or its semblance, 
for great and small, proliferates with the breakdown of the imperial coinage. The Eng- 
lish, Spanish, or French mint-towns, despite charters and fueros coin only in obedience. 

NOTES 

There is a lack of modern general handbooks on seals. Among the older but well 
illustrated works may be mentioned: 

Lecoy de la Marche, Les sceaux, Paris, 1889. 

J. Roman, Manuel de sigillographie frangaise, Paris, 1912. 

W. Ewald, Siegelkunde, Munich & Berlin, 1914. 

E. v. Berchem, Siegel, Berlin, 1918. 
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